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LL: TEPHA 


— o upon the glowing evening 


skies 


The orange cloudlets fade in lifeless 
grey, 

While from these broken towers my yearning 
eyes 

O’er western seas pursue the dying day, 

Till where the sinking sunbeams late would 
burn 

Fringed with cold fire the deepening waters 
churn. 


No sound there seems beside the sea-birds’ 
cry ; 

Where drowned beneath his stars the Day- 
God lies. 

But hark! like some weird echo of a sigh 

The dim mysterious ocean-voices rise, 

The beat of hidden pulses from afar, 

The never-silent moaning of the bar. 
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Here let me lie and trace in Fancy’s glass 

Again the sea-tales strange of classic eld, 

Watch with wreathed horns the floating 
Tritons pass, 

And sea-nymphs last of Pagan eyes be- 
held ; 

Fair Nereids sporting on the moonlit sand, 

And Sirens calling from the enchanted 
land. 


There breathes no breath across the 
heaving plain, 

No ghostly sail awakes the slumbering 
sea ; 

Here will I muse, and watch, a Greek 
again, 

The spume- flecked currents drifting 
silently, 

And people half-hid coves and shadowy 
capes 

With gliding presences and elfin shapes. 


Even thus the old sea spake, nor other- 
wise, 

To Homer’s dreaming fantasy of yore ; 

But ah! our duller brains and grosser eyes! 

The primal glory fled from sea and shore ! 

No more may we discern the visions fair 

Which lit our youngling planet everywhere. 


MAGAZINE. 





Nay, nay, the old grace fades not ; 
land and sea 4 

Enchanted are, as erst when Man 
was young ; 

Dull knowledge flouts not all their 
mystery, 

Not all fair dreams are dreamt, or 
sweet songs sung ; 

Still, still, while youth and spring- 
tide come to birth, 

These fair faniastic visions light 
the earth. 


Here let me dream, and for a 
while forget, 

Beneath the magic moonlight’s 
mute, wan smile, 

Life’s rude tumultuous waves, the 
toil, the fret, 

The sirife, the jealous hate, the 
wrong, the guile, 

And wake from Nature’s arms, 


with new-purged sense, 
To that immortal Pagan innocence. 


LEWIS MORRIS, 


LLANSTEPHAN. 
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A WANDERING SOUL 


BOUT five o’clock in the evening of June 14th, 185—, the 
military station of Kotsial, in India ;.was slowly awakening 
from the daytime siesta. White-clothed, white-faced men 
were to be seen walking their ponies—for it was too hot to 
move at any other pace—-along the hard pucca road tha 
went the whole length of the station, and there joined the 
Grand Trunk Road which traversed India from Calcutta 
to Peshawur. All nature bore witness to the intense heat : 
dusty, brown-leaved trees, grass shrivelled to tinder—even 
the cactus hedges, which seemed to guard with jealous 
care some of the bungalows, scarcely showed any green 

through the mantle of dust that covered them; the very ground seemed to exhale 

the heat that the day had poured into it, and though the sun was now low and 
long shadows were creeping along the ground, the stifling atmosphere was well-nigh 





unendurable. 

Amongst others who were riding towards the band—for it was a band night 
were two young fellows who had been some years in India. They had come out 
before the great mutiny of 1857 and joined their regiment, and with it had served 
through those troublous times; they had been schoolfellows together, and were 
warmly attached the one to the other, although they differed as much in appearance 
as they did in character. Gage was short and strongly built, a good cricketer and 
very popular in the regiment —good-natured to a fault, often taking the unpopular side 
to shield any one who might unwittingly have broken some unwritten regimental law. 
At the siege of Delhi Gage had been wounded somewhat severely, but had now 
quite recovered. His companion was tall, thin, the scion of an old Cornish family 
who for many generations had given their sons to be food for powder. None of the 
family had ever risen to distinction in the service, for they were a tactless race, 
with strong prejudices, quick and sulky tempers, men who seldom remembered 
kindnesses and never forgot or forgave slights. As the two friends rode along they 
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talked over their next day’s expedition: they had two months’ leave, and were bound 
for the fair valley of Cashmere; their ¢@& was laid, their traps all packed, and they 
were anxiously discussing the weather, for the rains were just due, and they hoped 
before they burst to be far over the snow hills whose tops were visible on a fine, 
clear evening from the station of Kotsial. Next morning, long before the sun was 
up, the two were off on their journey. The weather for once was propitious. They 
reached the far-off snows, climbed the Pir Punjal, and from its summit looked back 
on the plains, shrouded by a pall of dusty heat, into which the sun sank in a ball 
of fire. A few days more saw them safely housed in Srinaggar, in one of the 
bungalows above the first bridge, which, owing to the consideration of the Maharajah, 
had been built for the accommodation of itinerant Englishmen. 

For some three weeks all went well. The friends each had a boat, for in Srinaggar 
no one ever thinks of walking. When Crass was not fishing they made the regular 
excursions : went to the shawl shops ; interviewed old Suffile Babu, prince of shawl 
merchants ; went down the river through the seven bridges, and down to the Wulur 
lake, where they saw the mountains rise sheer out of the water till they towered in 
the everlasting blue some twenty-two thousand feet above their heads. ‘They tried to 
shoot black bears in the mulberry trees ; and though Gage was lucky enough to get 
a couple, Crass missed his chance, owing, as his friend laughingly averred, to his 
mistaking by the evening light a drop of perspiration on the end of his nose—a 
peculiarity of our hero—for the sight of his rifle. 

When they got back to Srinaggar they found the place in commotion, for the 
Maharajah Gholab Singh was just dead. He was an old man, and had ruled over 
the Cashmeerees for many years. He had been virtually given his kingdom as a 
reward for his betrayal of his master Runjeet Singh, the celebrated Lion of the 
Punjab. Though Gholab Singh died full of years, those over whom he had ruled 
had no reason to bless his reign, for his cruelties had made him abhorrent in 
the eyes of the people. One of his masterpieces of vindictive cruelty was the 
placing men in large wooden cages attached to the piers of the first bridge, just 
over the water, where they were fed daily, and allowed to die that most horrible of 
deaths—death by thirst; and the agonies of that death were aggravated by seeing 
the cool, flowing stream of the river close underneath them. This horrible torture 
was inflicted on men, not for the committal of any crime, but for non-payment of the 
heavy taxes which Gholab extorted from the people. Of course, when Englishmen 
were in Srinaggar there were no occupants of the cages—made of bars of wood 
throughout—which were to be seen attached to the bridge immediately above the 
palace, ready and waiting for victims when Srinaggar should be clear of the English. 

What Gholab Singh’s exact tenets of faith were it is unnecessary to inquire. Suffice 
it to say that, when he was dead, the priests, who firmly believed in the doctrines 
of transmigration, held an important function to discover the exact whereabouts of 
Gholab’s soul. For a long time the matter was debated, when an accident decided 
the knotty point. A very large mahaseer was seen close to the palace steps. Here 
was the solution of the difficulty, and the priests declared that at the moment of 
Gholab’s decease a bird had captured the soul of the dead monarch, or, vice versa, 
the soul had captured the bird; that the bird had flown up the river to a mulberry 
tree ; that there the soul, apparently disliking its new habitation, had gone into a ripe 
mulberry, which, when it had become possessed of the precious burden, dropped 
into the river. Under the mulberry tree, waiting for ripe mulberries, swam a large 
mahaseer: this fish swallowed the mulberry with Gholab inside, and, becoming 
conscious of its new dignity, immediately went down the river and took up its abode 
as near the palace as it could. What lent additional weight to this theory—in fact, 
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‘A motley crowd collected on the bridge.” 


turned the theory in the minds of the faithful into fact—was that the late lamented 
monarch had been deprived of the sight of an eye—it was said, by his master, Runjeet, 
when in a sportive mood—and the great mahaseer who swam about the palace was 
also one-eyed. 

The immediate result of the priestly declaration that Gholab had returned to his 
palace was the promulgation of an order that no one was to fish below the first 
bridge or above the third. The priests felt that, apart from his solicitude with regard 
to the palace and palace affairs, Gholab might occasionally wish for an insight into 
what the principal inhabitants of his late town were doing. Doubtless this was the 
cause that led the priests to declare this water closed and sacred to the mahaseer ; 
they apparently knew that no respectable fish, certainly no royally inhabited fish, 
would ever go below the third bridge, or feel any curiosity about the doings of the 
poorer inhabitants of Srinaggar. ‘There were several Englishmen who used to fish 
below the first bridge, the wide wooden piers of which, pressing back the waters of 
the Jhelum, made nice fishing water just below. 

Crass, however, was not to be debarred by any native prejudices from indulging 
in his beloved pastime ; so after breakfast he stepped into his boat and told the 
boatman to go to his favourite fishing place below the first bridge. The boatman 
flatly refused to obey the orders given him: he was well aware that, did he obey 
them, there would be a day of reckoning for him when the English had departed 
from Cashmere. Crass stormed at his boatman without avail; he offered money to 
no purpose, for, sooner than obey the order, the man and his comrades declared they 
would leave the boat. This, at last, they did; and Crass, fishing-rod in hand, got 
into the boat, and, seizing the paddle, drifted down stream to the bridge. On 
arrival he managed to secure his boat to one of the wooden piers, and began to fish. 
For a short time his daring act appeared to excite no attention, but it was soon noised 
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abroad that an Englishman was fishing. A crowd collected on the bridge—a motley 
crew indeed : priests with their flowing garments, fakirs covered with only dust, yoghis 
in the same full dress. They all with one accord exhausted their vocabulary of abuse 
and cursing on the head of Crass, who was trying more and more attractive baits in 
order to catch a fish. The day wore on, not a fish was caught, and Crass unmoored 
his boat and made for a landing-stage, where he picked up his boatman and his 
assistants, who rowed him up the stream—a feat that he could not have performed 
by himself. 

That evening the two friends discussed the events of the day. Gage tried all he 
could to prevent Crass going out again, and in this endeavour he was aided by some 
of the other Englishmen who were staying at Srinaggar. ‘The arguments used had no 
other effect than to make Crass more and more determined to continue his fishing. 
He said he would “ teach the niggers that an Englishman could do as he liked.” 

The next morning, as fishing was out of the question, owing to the weather, 
the two friends determined to take their boats out to the little lake that is close 
to Srinaggar. It was a perfect day for the expedition—a clear sky, a bright sun, 
not too hot, and a gentle breeze. ‘They drifted rather than rowed down the river, 
to where a stream on their right-hand side, coming from the lake, joined the river. 
As they turned they had a good view of the bridge, crowded even then with people 
on the look-out for the fisherman of the previous day. About midday the weather 
changed ; clouds covered the sky, a few drops of rain fell, and Crass announced his 
intention to go back to luncheon, and then to try his luck fishing. Again he was 
the sole occupant of the boat, as he went down with his fishing-rod to the bridge. 
Again he successfully moored his boat to one of the piers, and then began to 
fish. ‘The occupants of the bridge again cursed ‘him ; but as he did not know the 
language, their abuse passed harmlessly over him. For some ten or twelve minutes 
the voices on the bridge vied with each other in enumerating fresh curses, when 
suddenly there was a dead silence. No longer was the fisherman working his rod 
backwards and forwards: the rod was bent, the line was rushing out, and the only 
sound that broke the silence was the whizz of the reel as the line ran off. Suddenly, 
far down the stream, a bar as of silver rose out of the water and fell back with a 
splash ; it was evident that a fish, and a big one, was hooked. For some twenty 
minutes the fish fought the fisherman. ‘The excitement among the onlookers was 
intense: so eager were they that they forgot to curse, and only watched the struggle 
going on below them as if their very existence depended on the result. In the 
fisherman’s mind the thought was, How on earth shall I ever get this fish out by 
myself? While he was trying to solve the problem he heard his friend’s voice: 
“Halloa! what have you got?” ‘The friendly boat was soon alongside; a dip of the 
net, and the crowd saw a large mahaseer kicking and plunging in the bottom of 
Crass’s boat. He loosened his moorings and drifted down to the landing-pier, where 
his boat’s crew were waiting ; but the uproar, which for a time had been stilled, broke 
out with tenfold fury. ‘The waiting crew heard it, and with one accord took to their 
heels and fled ; and when Crass arrived at the landing-stage he was obliged to make 
his boat fast and wait for his friend. His proposal to transfer the fish to Gage’s boat 
was met by the rowers declaring they would leave the boat; so Crass, finding that 
the only way he could get his prize safely home was to carry it, got out of the boat, 
slung the fish by its tail over his shoulders, and, accompanied by Gage, started off 
to walk back to their bungalow. Now, curious to relate, the captured fish had lost 
an eye, and, slung from Crass’s shoulders, as it hung head downwards, the one-eyed 
blindness was plain to see. As the friends went up the river they encountered the 
mob from the bridge. The two parties met face to face; the street was narrow, 
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the mob was excited and 
angry, and for a moment 
it looked uncommonly 
nasty for the two English- 
men.  Fearlessness, 
however, was part of 
Crass’s nature, and saying 
to his friend, “Come 
on,” he strode boldly 
forward into the angry 
crowd. ‘This sudden 
move probably saved 
their lives ; for the fore- 
most men, not having 
made up their minds 
what to do, gave way, 
and Crass found himself 
in the middle of the 
people. Here for a 
moment his progress was 
barred ; the people from 
behind were pressing 
forward to see what was 
going on in front, and so 
stopped him. It was, 





«Make way for Gholab Pi = however, only a moment- 

ary halt, for a com- 

manding voice cried out: “ Make way, make way for Gholab Singh!” ‘The High 

Priest was one of the leaders of the crowd, and as Crass passed by him he saw that 

the fish had only one eye, and consequently must have been the recipient of the 

soul of his late master. Whether it was the voice of the High Priest, or the mention 

of the name of the late dreaded monarch, does not signify, but at the sound of that 

name the crowd parted as by magic; some fell on their knees as if to supplicate 

for mercy, some on their faces as if in superstitious fear that Gholab Singh might 
not be dead after all. 

The two friends soon passed through the narrow streets and came on to the wide 
path by the river ; passed the burning gia@¢ where deceased Cashmeerees were nightly 
roasted, to have their ashes cast into the Jhelum in the early morning; and, followed 
by the whole crowd, headed by the High Priest, came up to their bungalow. On their 
arrival, the whole of their servants fled ; they understood the voices in the crowd, and, 
anxious to save themselves, made off. Meanwhile time wore on, and Crass and his 
friend began to be anxious about their dinner. 
was as fine an evening as possible. 


“ 


The weather had cleared up, and it 


I suppose those beggars won’t come back,” said Crass. “We shall have to 
cook our own dinner.” 

The question was, what was there to cook? After much search, all the friends 
could find was some tinned soup; and this was declared not enough for two 
hungry men. 

“ Suppose we cook the fish ?” suggested one of them. 

** How is it to be done? I don’t know how to cook the beast.” 

“Qh, split him open and roast him on wood ashes.” 
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The houses in Cashmere were not provided with kitchens: all the cooking 
took place in the little gardens behind the houses. The fire had been made up 
for the preparation of the evening meal before the servants ran away, and it wanted 
but little replenishing before the requisite quantity of wood ashes lay red and glowing 
in the evening light. 

Meanwhile the crowd—-High Priest, priests, yoghis, fakirs and all—had moved 
round from the front to the back of the house; they formed a circle round the 
fire, and waited and watched to see the end. Soon they saw Crass come out 
of the bungalow with the fish ; they saw him place it on the ashes, and sit down 
and watch. Was he going to cremate Gholab? Perhaps that was his idea. It 
was true that the former body of the dead king had been cremated, not with 
a gorgeous suttee of many wives—that rite the unbelieving dogs of English had 
long ago prohibited—but in a different way. The ashes had been collected, and 
placed in a jar, ready for the time when they would be taken to the Ganges and 
cast into the sacred stream itself. But if he intended cremation, why did he so 
constantly lift the fish up? Why was he anointing it with butter? Surely not to 
make it burn better !—for they saw that he carefully stifled every little attempt of 
a flame to rise up among the glowing, smouldering ashes. Their curiosity was 
soon set at rest. Gage came out with plates and knives and forks, and joined 
his friend. They saw the fish lifted from the fire, and—horror upon horror !—they 
saw the two Englishmen eat it up. Silently as they had come, so the crowd of 
onlookers melted away, till the two friends were the only inhabitants of the garden. 
Soon afterwards the servants returned to the house, and all was as quiet as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had occurred. 





Next morning, hardly was breakfast over when the beating of tom-toms was 
heard. The sound came nearer and nearer. One of the servants, who knew a 
little English, came into the room where the two friends were sitting, and said, 
“Sahib, much people come from city.” Out they went, and a strange sight met 
their eyes. A long procession coming up the tow-path, preceded by priests 
in flowing white garments beating tom toms; then a large number of men, with 
trays on their heads containing sweetmeats ; others, with trays filled with fruit and 
vegetables ; others, with trays full of chupattees, bread, rice, flour, etc.; then the 
High Priest himself, seated on a white pony grotesquely painted ; and following the 
High Priest were an immense number of men, variously attired, some beating tom- 
toms, others blowing trumpets, others carrying poles with streamers attached to them. 
As the leaders of the procession came up to the two friends they halted, made 
obeisances, and wheeled round a little farther up the tow-path. The bearers of 
the offerings deposited the trays and their contents at the feet of the two friends, 
and passed on. At last came the High Priest ; he stopped his pony, and, rather 
falling off than dismounting from it, prostrated himself at Crass’s feet. This was 
the signal for a simultaneous beating of the tom-toms, the blaring of the trumpets, 
the waving of the streamers, and the shouts of the people—‘“ Hail! all hail the 
soul of Gholab Singh!” The High Priest rose to his feet, and, approaching 
Crass, tried to take his hand and kiss it, an action that was promptly resented by 
the person in question, who dealt the High Priest a lusty box on the ear, at the 
same time saying: “Get out, you d—--d nigger! What do you want to touch 
me for?” ‘The High Priest, in place of being offended, turned to the people and 
said, in a loud voice, “ Verily it is the soul of my master that guided the Feringhee’s 
hand. Gholab often saluted me in the same way.” Crass was, however, thoroughly 
angry, and, pushing through the people, who prostrated themselves as fast as they 
could, made his way to his boat and started off down the river. 
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The explanation of 
this is simple: when the 
High Priest had returned 
from the garden the pre- 
vious night, he hastily 
summoned a conclave of 
his fellows to determine 
the whereabouts of the 
wandering king’s _ soul. 
Two Englishmen had 
eaten the fish ; the remains 
were left in the garden 
for a prey to the first 
pariah whose nose in- 
formed him that fried fish 
was handy. It was an 
impossibility that Gholab 
could have gone into a 
pariah dog; the choice 
therefore lay between the 
two Englishmen who had 
been seen to eat the fish. 





A warm discussion arose 
‘What do you want to touch me for? in the conclave as _ to 
which of the two had con- 
sumed the larger portion; some argued that Crass had eaten the most, while others 
declared for Gage; some, indeed, argued that Gholab must be in both of them. 
The champions of the several theories grew so excited that they almost forgot the 
issue they were called together to decide, until at last the High Priest, after calling 
for silence, thus addressed them: “ Brothers,” he said, “I decide first that it is 
impossible that the soul of Gholab could be divided: a soul, though immaterial, is 
a whole, and I therefore dismiss that theory. I likewise dismiss the other theory, 
for no sou! can inhabit anything that has perished organically; and I decide that 
the moment the hook of the dog of an Englishman touched the mouth of the 
sacred fish, once the tenement of the illustrious Gholab, the soul of that monarch, 
who in life knew not to spare any one once in his clutches, recognised that doctrine, 
and sped through the mouth of the mahaseer, up the fishing-line and down the 
rod into the hand of the accursed Feringhee, who is now inhabited by the soul 
of Gholab, and is consequently sacred.” 

The commotion that had been raised by the daring capture of the fish was by 
no means confined to the religious portion of the community. ‘The order prohibiting 
the fishing between the first and third bridges had been signed by the Maharajah, 
and consequently it was a breach of his orders. When the news was brought to 
the palace of all that had happened, and when it became known that the High 
Priest had authoritatively declared that the soul of Gholab Singh was now inhabiting 
the body of a living man, it occurred to the Maharajah that it was within the 
bounds .of psssibility that some of his subjects might attempt to dethrone him and 
put back the soul of his father on the throne; and this idea became a fixed one, 
as the result of an interview the Maharajah had with the Commander-in-chief on 
the very day that the High Priest made the speech already recorded. 

The Maharajah had sent for the Commander-in-chief to order him to send some 
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more troops to Gilgit, where war was constantly going or. The Commander 
in-chief, while professing immediate attention to the order, suggested that as the 
pay of the troops was now two years in arrear it would be necessary to advance 
them some money. The Maharajah replied that he would see that six months’ 
back pay was immediately served out to them. On this, the Commander-in-chief 
replied that unless His Highness was quite certain that the troops would march it 
would be a pity to waste money in paying them. The Maharajah, whose thoughts 
were dwelling on the events of the morning, asked what was meant by being 
“quite certain.” ‘The Commander-in-chief, who had been accustomed to have 
orders given one day and revoked the next, said, “ Circumstances might occur which 
would prevent the troops going.” The Maharajah, on this, promptly dismissed the 
Commander-in-chief and summoned the Political Agent of the English Government 
who was residing in Srinaggar. The Maharajah told him that the English fisherman 
and his friend must immediately leave his territory, and based his request on the 
ground that his orders as to fishing between the bridges had been disregarded. 
The same afternoon the Political Agent called on the two friends and told them that 
they must at once leave Cashmere and spend the rest of their leave somewhere 
else than in the territory that owed allegiance to the Maharajah. Further, he 
explained to Crass that in acting, as he had done, in defiance of orders, he was 
setting a very bad example, and in outraging the religious susceptibilities of the 
natives he was bringing contempt on the English name. He warned him to be 
extremely careful for the few days he would have to spend in Cashmere, and 
exhorted Gage to restrain as much as possible his friend from doing anything 
which might cause annoyance to the people. During the conversation Crass 
maintained silence, but Gage promised to do his best, and said that they would 
start next morning. 

The shortest way by which the friends could leave Cashmere would have been by 
boat down to Baramoolla; but they decided to take as long a time as they possibly 
could in leaving the valley, and so settled to march down by land, not by the 
direct road, but by a circuitous route which would occupy some four or five days. 
Nothing eventful occurred until the evening of the third day. They had marched 
along the beautiful valley, picking the ripe fruit from the trees as they rode. Crass 
seemed to have recovered his temper, which had been sorely upset by the home 
truths uttered by the Political Agent; and Gage, whose affection for his friend had 
kept him from reproaches for their expulsion from Cashmere, was hoping that Crass 
had forgotten his muttered threats. “to be even with the beggars before he left 
Cashmere.” 

Their camp that evening was in a lovely spot. The tents were pitched close 
to a little stream of clear water that came tumbling down from the hills; in front 
of them was a small temple embowered in trees, and beyond the temple a little 
village on higher ground nestled in a nook that seemed to have been hollowed out 
of the hillside—a hillside which rose at a sharp slope and terminated in an abrupt 
precipice. It was early when they got to the camp, and Crass, shouldering his gun, 
said he would go and see if he could shoot a pigeon or something for dinner. 
As he left Gage called out after him, “ You won’t go near the village, will you?” 
“Not I!” was the answer. As soon, however, as Gage was well out of sight, Crass 
retraced his steps and made for the temple. As he walked along he determined he 
would do something to revenge himself, though what he was going to do he did not 
know. Chance, however, came to his aid, for as he neared the temple he saw close to 
ita Brahmin bull. The beautiful little creature was grazing peacefully; from its neck 
still hung garlands of flowers that loving hands that very morning had hung round 
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it; and when it heard the approaching footsteps it raised its graceful little head and 
gazed with its full, mild eyes on the advancing stranger: petted as it had been all 
its life, it knew no fear of man, and so continued looking as Crass drew nearer and 
nearer. “Here at last is my opportunity: I know the idiots worship this beast,” 
he said to himself; and, getting so close that the muzzle of the gun almost touched 
the bull’s forehead, he fired, and the little bull fell dead. ‘To get out his hunting- 
knife and cut off the hump took only a few minutes, and carrying his prize in his 
hand he made straight for camp. Gage had of course heard the shot, and when he 
realised the direction from whence it came he jumped on his feet and started off. 

“*What on earth have you got?” he said, as the two met. 

“Oh, a bull’s hump. I'll tell you the story when we get to camp.” 

“A bull’s hump!” said Gage. “Surely you have not shot a Brahmin bull ! 
Don’t you know these people worship them ?” 

By this time Crass was ashamed of himself ; his temper had led him farther than 
he meant, and he could not get rid of the poor beast’s unoffending look : it rather 
haunted him. He dared not tell his friend the truth, so he answered,— 

“TI was walking quietly along looking up in the trees for a pigeon, when I 
suddenly heard a roar, turned round, and saw a bull with his head down and tail 
up close to me. I put up my gun, and when he was quite close I fired, and he fell 
dead ; then, when I saw what it was, I cut off its hump and here it is.” 

“ But the place will be in an uproar about this.” 

“Oh no: no one saw me; there was not a soul about, I know.” 

Dinner, at which the bull’s hump had been the /véce de resistance, was over, and 
the friends were enjoying their after-dinner pipes by the side of a blazing log fire. 
The smell of the deodar logs scented the air. ‘The silence was intense ; nothing was 
moving; no sound broke the dead stillness. The friends were as silent as their 
surroundings, and were lying on the ground gazing upwards at the myriad stars 
which shone above the snowy peaks of some distant mountains. Suddenly Gage 
dashed to his feet. 

“What’s up, old man?” 

“ Hark! didn’t you hear something?” 

“Nothing but a—— ” 

The sentence was never finished ; for Crass, who had risen from his recumbent 
position, saw the glow of the fire reflected on dusky forms that were advancing 
towards them. He sprang to his feet and turned to the tents; but there were more 
figures closing in on the two Englishmen. Silently the circle contracted, the two 
friends felt arms round them, their own arms were forced down to their sides, they 
felt the soft folds of linen pass round and round them ; and then, impelled forward 
by the mass of men pressing against them, they were taken away from the tents, 
from the light of the fire into the pitchy darkness beyond. Presently, as their eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness, they saw before them a small house built of stone, 
and to this house they were evidently going. When they got there they were thrust 
in through the open door, which was closed on them. Inside the house everything 
was dark, and for a few minutes they stood still, afraid to move or even to speak. 
Again the door opened, and they became aware that others were being pushed in. 
As yet no word had been spoken; the natives, usually the most loquacious people, 
had acted and moved like a machine, and the silence with which all was done 
revealed some power that controlled their actions as well as their tongues. 

The shot Crass had fired had been heard by others than Gage. Indeed, so far 
from Crass being alone, as he supposed, his steps through the grove of trees and his 
slaughter of the sacred bull had been witnessed by one of the priests who ministered 
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at the temple; he it was who had arranged the surprise and the capture, not only 
of the two Englishmen, but of all their servants, Mussulmans and Hindoos alike. 
When the door of the house opened the second time it was to admit the servants ; 
so the two Englishmen soon discovered, by the wailing and lamenting voices which 
broke upon their ears. 

The night passed miserably enough; never had a night seemed so long. Every 
now and then they dropped off into sleep, waking only to find themselves in the 
wretched hut. ‘Their arms were indeed free; for as they were pushed into the 
house the knots which bound them were loosened, so that the bands dropped off. 
‘agerly enough they hailed the first morning light, which came streaming into their 
prison through the chinks and crannies of the door and shutters, and they were 
enabled to survey their place of abode. It was a fair-sized one-story house, with 
rough stone walls, two windows heavily shuttered, and a roof made of thick, heavy, 
flat stones laid on rough, unhewn rafters. Beside themselves there were their ten 
servants, making twelve in all. Naturally enough their first thoughts were those of 
escape; but after fruitless efforts to burst open the door, the windows, or even to 
escape by the roof, they became convinced that their prison was too secure for them 
to get out of. After a while they heard men’s voices outside; then one of the 
shutters was unbarred. A flood of light poured in through the opening. Chupattees, 
ghee and water were handed in; then the shutter closed, and they heard the heavy 
wooden bars drop back in their places. Both Crass and Gage refused to touch any 
of the food that had been handed in; but the natives, after setting aside enough 
for their masters when they should change their minds, took theirs and ate it. The 
day passed away slowly enough. No more was the shutter opened; and the two 
friends, who had managed to stave off the pangs of hunger with tobacco, of which 
they fortunately each had a fair store, at last took to the unpalatable but wholesome 
food which had been provided for them. ‘They had frequently questioned the 
servants as to what it all meant (it will be remembered that one of these could 
speak a little English), but the only answer they got was that the servants were as 
ignorant as they were. One discovery they made which certainly surprised them : 
it was that the man, who hitherto had often failed to understand them when they 
spoke to him, now not only understood, but spoke very good English. 

During the night a voice was heard outside. It was immediately responded to 
by one of the servants—one whom they had picked up in Srinaggar, and whom they 
were taking back with them. The conversation that took place was, when ended, 
thus interpreted : 

“The young man says it was his mother who came outside: he comes from 
this village ; he was born here. She tells him that the priests and the head people 
of the village have been in consultation all day, and they only settled at sundown 
what they would do to avenge the murder of the bull. All the Hindoos are to 
be let out and go free; but they will be kept in for two days, as, if they are let 
out, the priests fear that they would carry the news, and some people might prevent 
what they wish. The Hindoos could have had nothing to do with killing the bull. 
She says the Mussulman servants, because they cooked the hump, the most sacred 
part of the sacred animal, shall be thrown down from the precipice above the village 
on to the stones beneath; that another fate is reserved for the Englishmen.” 
“What does she say will happen to us?” 

“O merciful defender of the poor, do not make your slave say !” 

“Nonsense! ‘Tell us directly.” 

“T fear to tell your highness the words the woman uttered.” 

“Never mind. Don’t be afraid: nothing shall happen to you if you tell us the truth.” 
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“Your highness, the woman said that you both shall be stripped naked, and 
taken to the temple to expiate your offences ; that your noses shall be cut off ; that 
your eyes shall be blinded; that your tongues shall be torn out by the roots,—for 
they fear to put an Englishman to death, although many of the people wished to 
put you under the waterfall in one of Gholab Singh’s cages, so that the dropping 
water should kill you. And this is to be done on the morning after next.” 

The friends were horror-struck at this announcement; they now realised how 
utterly beyond assistance they were, and they failed to see anything that could 
save them from undergoing these horrible tortures. Yes, there was one chance, 
and one only: they knew the power of money, especially to natives; and the idea 
of bribe was quickly mooted. 

“Will the young man’s mother come back again ?” 

“The young man says, your highness, that his mother will not come back 
unless there is more to tell.” 

On this the last hope was gone, and there seemed nothing for it but to wait 
for the unexpected ; for they—at any rate Gage—had not given up all hope. 

Another miserable night: the long hours passed slower than ever, but morning 
came at last, and with the morning, light; the shutter was again unbarred, the 
same grim brown faces appeared, the day’s allowance of food was hurriedly and 
silently handed in, the shutter closed, and the bars replaced. ‘This time the friends 
did not refuse the food; they were very hungry, and their store of tobacco was 
getting so low that it would need care to last them through the day. Anxiously did 
they wait for night, for there was a chance that the woman would come; and their 
hearts leapt up when they heard the outside call and their servant respond. to it. 

“Speak to her at once,” said Crass: “ tell her we will give her a thousand pounds of 
English money—ten thousand rupees—if she will manage our escape from this place.” 

“The escape of all of us,” added Gage ; for the fate of the wretched Mohammedan 
servants had not entered Crass’s mind. 

A long conversation took place. 

“Alas! your highness, she says it is impossible ; it might have been done last 
night, but to-night guards are all round the house, and she has only permission 
to speak to her son, to tell him to tell the English that in the early morning they 
are to be painted red, like devils, and then led to the temple.” 

“Tell her to bribe the guards: offer anything ! ” 

But the voice that conveyed, or attempted to convey, this message fell on empty 
air; the woman outside had gone, and communication with the outer world had been 
cut off. She had, however, told her son that at midnight all the village was to 
assemble at the temple, and that the Mussulmans would not be thrown from the 
cliff until the priests had finished with the Englishmen. That night and the next 
day passed all too quickly : not a reproach passed Gage’s lips, not a word to show 
how much he felt that the situation they were in was owing to Crass’s stupidity ; 
he would not wound his friend by anything that he said, but determined to face it 
out to the bitter end like an Englishman, sooner than prove untrue to his friendship. 

Crass, though fearless enough, was too proud to say anything to his friend; he 
knew he had lied to him about the bull, but truth was not a characteristic of his. 
He writhed under the idea of the torture, not for fear of the pain, but because of 
the indignity of the thing ; the being painted by a native was to him indescribably 
horrible. It never occurred to him that Gage would be put to torture for what had 
been soleiy his own fault, and his memory, treacherous from boyhood, forgot all 
the kindnesses and services that Gage had done for him. He thought of himself ; 
and his friend’s fate never gave him a moment’s anxiety. 
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The last night had come: they both thought it useless to attempt to sleep, 
and so kept each other awake talking of old days, of their boyhood adventures, 
of their aspirations as soldiers; and so the hours passed on until after midnight, 
when they heard a tremendous noise—a long, rolling sound, a thunderous crash— 
then stillness; then men and women’s voices shrieking, crying. The noise had 
aroused the sleepers, and the friends inquired if they knew what it was; at first 
they had thought of thunder, but as neither of them had seen any lightning flash 
it was impossible that it could have been thunder. 

Presently their interpreter said, “The boy who comes from here says that it 
was stones.” 

“ What stones ?” 

“ Oh, stones from the hill.” 

It was not, however, until next day that they realised what had happened. 
Some loosening of the surface by frost, or by a slight earthquake shock, or some 


other cause, had brought away the top of the high precipice that stood above the 


village; the rock of which it was composed fell down on the stones beneath, 
breaking up, as it touched them, into thousands of pieces; and then this stone 
avalanche rolled down the slope on to the village, and in a moment converted 
what had been human dwelling-places into a waste of rocks. The inhabitants of 
the village had, fortunately for themselves, obeyed with one accord the summons 
of the priests, and were all gathered together in the temple, which, as we know, 
stood at some little distance from the village ; but they heard the roar of the stones, 
and though it was night they knew full well the doom that had overtaken their 
dwellings. So they cried aloud over the disaster that had befallen them, and were 
more embittered than ever against the Englishmen, to whose agency they attributed 
the fall of rock. 

When morning came, and the priests gave the signal to go to the house where 
the prisoners were, the whole village followed them. First walked the priests, then 
the able-bodied men, then the women, and lastly the old and the infirm, accompanied 
by women carrying infants. As the door of the house was opened Crass dashed 
out, but was instantly seized, and, shrieking threats of vengeance, mingled with oaths, 
was carried back and securely bound and laid on the flcor. They did not interfere 
with Gage, as he made no effort to escape, but stood quiet, determined to show that 
an Englishman knew no fear. Meanwhile the Mussulman servants were secured, 
their hands and arms being tightly bound down to their sides. The priests then 
began stripping the clothes off Crass—an easy undertaking as they did it, for they 
simply ran a knife up the middle of his back, and as the clothes were divided 
in two they gave him a roll over on the floor and left him naked as he was born. 
They next smeared him all over with some evil-smelling, rancid ghee, on which 
they sprinkled red powder. When he was completely covered with this from head 
to foot they raised him into a standing position and began ornamenting him with 
long yellow stripes. So comical was this latter performance that, although Gage 
knew that the same fate awaited him, he could not help laughing, which increased 
Crass’s anger threefold, and for a moment diverted the stream of oaths from the 
priests to his friend. At last the handiwork was complete, and the men were 
stepping forward to seize Gage, when a stern voice was heard to exclaim, “What 
are you doing?” 

At the sound of this voice all turned to see who it was who thus suddenly 
interrupted the performance; the crowd that choked the doorway swayed hither 
and thither, and finally parted. 


“By Jove! it’s our old friend the High Priest!” exclaimed Gage. 
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“ Dogs! pigs ! 
of Gholab Singh ?” 


exclaimed the High Priest, “ what have you done with the soul 


He had recognised Gage, but he failed to recognise that the hideous red-and- 
yellow figure that was propped up against the wall could be the man he was in 
search of. When he did, he first prostrated himself before him; then he ordered 
water to be brought, and made them wash the paint cleanly off; then he ordered 
clothes to be brought, and when he had seen everything done he turned to the 
priests and the villagers and said,— 

“See what a calamity I have saved you from! In this Englishman’s body dwells 
the soul of Gholab Singh: if you had injured that dwelling-place, terrible would have 
been the wrath of Siva against you. Already he has manifested his displeasure by 
destroying your houses, but had you not been stopped in time your bodies and 
your souls would have been destroyed as well.” 

* # + * * * 


After this the two friends got safely out of Cashmere into English territory. 
But they had had a narrow escape; for had it not been that the woman whose 
son was with them became afraid lest after all something might happen to her son, 
and so sent one of his brothers off post haste to tell the High Priest what was 
going on, there can be but little doubt that Crass at any rate would never have 
told a lie again as long as he lived. 


REGINALD WILBERFORCE. 





























HOBART, WITH SOME TASMANIAN ASPECTS, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


YN welcoming His Excellency the present Governor of 
Tasmania at the “ swearing-in ceremony,” Bishop 
Montgomery referred to Tasmania as a “romantic 
country.” At first I thought the sentiment due to the 
novelty of the proceedings, as it is difficult to conceive 
of romanticism in an environment brought under 
subjection by human degradation. Nevertheless, there 
is much truth in the remark—not only as applied to 
its noble rivers, its mammoth trees which project into 
the sky out of forest-mantled ranges, its mountain 
chains with high, isolated peaks capped with the snows of winter, but also to the 
people who live and work among these surroundings, and finally to the historical 
development of the colony, from its discovery by Abel Jansen Tasman in the year 
1642 down to recent times. 

For nearly a century after the advent of Tasman no Europeans penetrated the 
solitudes of Van Diemen’s Land, as it was then called ; but since this later period it 
has undergone many important political and social changes. In the early days 
of Australian settlement it was a dependency of New South Wales, but in 1825 it 
was declared a separate colony. In 1853 the transportation of criminals ceased, 
and the name of the colony was changed to “Tasmania,” followed by a representative 
government two years later. 

It would be a difficult task to follow in detail the antecedent events that secured 
these advantages ; but it is sufficient to say that many serious obstacles were encountered 
and overcome—one being the aborigines, who made a powerful resistance against 
European settlement. A facsimile of the pictorial proclamation issued by Governor 
Davey in 1816 to the blacks will be found interesting, on account of the novel 
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Abel Jansen Tasman. From a Portrait by Van der /lelst. 


means employed in getting over a linguistic difficulty, and as showing the strained 
relations existing at that time between the two races. “Why, Massa Gubernor,” said 
Black Jack, ‘‘ you proflamation all gammon. How black fellow read him? Eh! He 
no read him book.” ‘“ Read that, then,” said the Governor, pointing to the picture. 
Tae first tableau represents the whites and blacks on terms of domestic intercourse ; 
the second shows the cordial intimacy the Governor would like to see established 
between the chief and himself; the third tableau portrays the execution of a black 
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for spearing a white man ; and the last shows how a white man would be dealt with 
if he shot a black. The considerate advances of Governor Davey appear to have 
met with serious opposition—the aborigines becoming so troublesome that in 1830 
what is known as the “black line” or cordon was organised, with the object 
of forcing the aborigines into Tasman’s peninsula, the execution of which resulted in 
a complete fiasco. ‘The soldiery, who were stretched right across the island, succeeded 





Truganini, last of her race. 


in capturing a Black Gin, the whole of the tribes having slipped through the lines. 
The sequel stands revealed in the all-pervading law of the survival of the fittest, the 
last representative of the Tasmanian aborigines being a woman named “ ‘Truganini,” 
who died at Hobart in 1876. 

During the social degradation of a penal settlement and the troubles peculiar to 
pioneer life, Tasmania was not unminded by Science. In 1840 Dr. J. W. Hooker 
made a systematic and searching examination of the flora indigenous to the colony ; 
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and about the same time other distinguished scientists visited the island—notably, 
Charles Darwin, Count Strzelecki, Charles Beete Jukes and Dr. Richardson. But 
the turning point in Tasmanian history was achieved twenty-six years ago, when 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh presided over the inauguration ceremony of the 
Western Railway ; and in 1876 the main trunk line which joins the northern town 
of Launceston with the city of Hobart in the south—a distance of a hundred and 
thirty miles—was partially opened. ‘These innovations replaced the stage coach—- 
an old and time-honoured institution in Tasmania—annihilating time and space 
with spanking teams doing their ten-mile stages along one of the best and most 
picturesque roads ever constructed in the Australian colonies. The route passes over 
an undeniable English aspect, of green fields divided by the scented hawthorn and 
yellow gorse hedgerows all a-bloom in the spring ; while the background is covered 
with fantastic mountains, rising in jagged outline several thousands of feet above the 
plains. To this day stand the old posting-houses, square and solid, more like a toy 
Noah’s Ark in design than anything else—the conception, probably, of some rural 
English architect who had never wandered beyond the boundaries of his native parish 
before crossing the seas. Alternating changes of plain, valley and forest are met with 
until Hobart is reached. I have often heard from those who have experienced 
coaching over the main road how pleasant and exhilarating it was, and have listened 
to their disparaging comparisons when speaking of the tedious journey by ‘rain ; but I 
doubt if they would care to return to it in these days of necessarily rapid transit. 

Then, again, in Tasmania may be found things rarely, if ever, seen in other colonies : 
old china—dear to our grandmothers, and to our wives for the matter of that— 
grandfathers’ clocks, old prints, and occasionally pictures painted by master hands. 
I remember having seen in a country inn a large picture in oils of a_ beautiful 
fisherwoman, her baskets filled to overflowing with many kinds of fish, perfect in 
drawing and colour—a picture that would by no means disgrace the walls of a 
national collection—and feel certain only absolute necessity would make the owners 
part with these heirlooms, for as such do they regard them. ‘Tasmania, therefore, 
may be aptly called the old curiosity shop of Australasia. 

The introduction of railways has obliterated many of the old landmarks ; but 
social evolution performs her work so tardily here that, generally speaking, even so- 
called innovations can only be regarded as slight improvements, being so indelibly 
stamped with the pre-existing order of things. If any one be in search of conservatism 
it can be found in Tasmania, deeply routed as her primeval forests ; so that whenever 
it has been my privilege to arrive at Hobart, either by train or direct by boat, I feel 
that one has got as near to the south pole as possible, although the latitude is only 
43° S. But one very interesting fact remains: it is the most southerly capital of 
gioth part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Drawing near to the city by train, it would indeed be difficult to recall a more 
beautiful approach to a terminus. For twelve miles after crossing the river Derwent 
it follows the contour of her shores, and in the early summer morning may be traced 
in her waters the clear shadows of numberless trees and vegetation which grow on the 
river’s bank amid a glory of colour never to be effaced from the memory. Hobart is 
situated at the mouth of the Derwent, which opens into a splendid harbour, indented 
with numerous bays; and on the west of this great watershed lies a huge chain of 
mountain ranges, culminating in Mount Wellington, whose altitude is 4166 feet above 
sea level, underneath the summit of which may be discerned a most imposing feature, 
known locally as the “organ pipes,” consisting of high, perpendicular columns of 


basalt. A climb up Mount Wellington is a favourite pastime of all—a health-giving 
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Hobart in 1804. From a contemporary painting. 
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pursuit, with pure and bracing air; and when the “ Springs”—a halfway house— is 
reached, one is more than amply rewarded with as fine a view as one could possibly 
wish for. The city lies below, with its straggling suburbs lost in the trail of the 
Glenorchy valley ; then, amongst rising tiers of wooded hills and blue-veiled mountains, 
come the bold, sweeping curves of the harbour, meandering into numerous bays and 
estuaries, touched here and there with sandy coves, until it merges far away, beyond 
the “Iron Pot” Light, into the rugged coast-line lapped by the waters of the 
Southern Ocean. Unlike the glories of Alpine scenery and Himalayan majesty, it 
does not impress one with its immensity, but rather its calm and perfect beauty. 
Quite apart from natural characteristics, I think her people interesting from 
an ethnological standpoint; and visitors are compelled to acknowledge that 
there is something about a native-born Tasmanian different to the type of men 
and women born on the continent of Australia. The reason for this differentiation 
is not far to seek. In the first place, Tasmania is separated from Australia by a 
shallow belt of water a hundred and eighty miles in width known as “ Bass’ 
Straits.” The country is broken and mountainous, its rivers and streams are 
copious, while its flora and fauna exhibit specific departures from those existing 
elsewhere. Life is far more concentrated ; and these peculiarities, geographical and 
physical, raise it to a higher condition of interest than is met with in the larger 
stretches of country covered with the never-ceasing eucalyptus on the Australian 
continent ; and to these, and climatic conditions, may be attributed the different 
cast of face, complexion, voice and general bearing which certainly exists in the 
Tasmanian when compared with the native-born of New South Wales and Victoria : 
the Tasmanian voice is far clearer and more musical, and a few renowned singers 
have been born here. Of course, the genial climate, like that of the South of France, 
with a mean temperature of 20° to 34° in winter and 78° to 96° in summer, must 
exercise considerable influence on the voice; although, strange to relate, with all 
these natural advantages the pronunciation of the generality of Tasmanians is 
not quite so good as it might be. No doubt this irritating pronunciation 
will soon be eliminated, when its absurdities and inelegance are brought home by 
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public discussion and by the greater attention that will necessarily ensue at the 
schools, together with a freer association with visitors. Not that the Australian can be 
exempted from these defects of speech; but the subject of late has been pretty 
well ventilated in the press, and with, let us hope, some beneficial results. 

The insularity of Tasmanians makes them somewhat clannish, producing a 
narrowness not exactly amounting to a great national fault, but sufficiently apparent 
to make it noticeable; and those people who have thrown in their lot with 
Tasmanians have just a little to complain of in that respect. You may visit, you 
may bring capital, but you certainly must not compete. Such phrases as “the 
stranger within our gates” are commonly met with in the local press; and the 
term “foreigner” is applied by the inhabitants to persons who take up their abode 
here, whether they be native-born Australians or Englishmen. The Australian 
banks which have branches in Hobart are also designated “foreign”: it may be 
only a peculiar method of making a distinction, but why should there be any 
at all? for, paradoxical as it may seem, the Tasmanians do not object to do 
business with them. 

The casual visitor, on the other hand, is one of those mixed evils who cannot 
very well be dispensed with: he fills the hotels and boarding houses during the 
“season ”—December to March—and spends a considerable amount of money, 
assisting the citizens of Hobart to tide over an unpromising winter. I do not 
mean to convey that persons who settle here are regarded with positive distaste 
by the community, but they should be made to feel that they are part and parcel 
of it rather than social pariahs. 

There are now established in Tasmania branches of an Australian society known as 
the “ Australian Natives’ Association,” and ten thousand Australian devotees worship 
at the shrine of a god named “ Janus.” The one face, held by its high priests to 
the public, breathes mutual benefit and improvement with disinterested patriotism 
by way of Australian federation ; the other face, turned to the initiated, demands 
“ Australia for Australians” and ultimate separation from the mother country. If 
“Janus” be not a god with two creeds, why are the fathers of the devotees—the 
men who really have pioneered the country—not eligible to participate in their 
rites ? and why should those in every way identified with Australia, but not Australian 
born, be excluded from the benefits supposed to accrue from this new religion? It 
is consoling to know that “ Janus” is steeped in opportunism, and his ultra-political 
aspirations rise and fall in ratio to national prosperity and depression ; but, apart 
from this, those who can take in the situation accurately are convinced that a 
more extended brotherhood to all British and foreign subjects, with more liberality 
of thought and action, is the only method that will bring about the social and 
political improvements aimed at. Institutions with narrow aims are never likely to 
root out family influence, which is painfully apparent in Tasmania ; and an illustration 
will go to show how, by a curious combination of circumstances, all the important 
functions of the Government were controlled by one family. When the late Governor 
retired, with six months’ leave of absence, the Chief Justice was called upon to 
act ex officio as Governor, with the following sequel: Governor, Chief Justice, 
Premier, Solicitor-General—all brothers! ‘The peculiarity is noted without disrespect 
to this distinguished Tasmanian family ; but we might well ask, Where does the 
democracy come in, when these political anomalies exist ? 

Hobart and suburbs have a population of 33,500, and, owing to the smallness 
of the place, the idiosyncrasies of its inhabitants are more noticeable. The average 
citizen, being much impressed with his beautiful surroundings and climate, seems 
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to care less for the so-called luxuries of life than those who live under more 
trying conditions. His habits, industrious in the main, are never raised to the 
high pressure which begets enterprise; he is more poetical and_ philosophical 
than active, and looks to the progress of the sister colonies as a dreamy 
something to be attained in the future, and has copied them in an attenuated 
form, as well as slender revenues and limited credit will permit—and he succeeds 
remarkably well too! Many people imagine Tasmanians sleepy: if they be, I 
think there are many who sleep with one eye open ; for if there be anything really 
worth developing in the country—for example, in gold or tin—they do it without 
the aid of outside capital. Since the bank failures on the: Australian continent, 
and the stoppage of all public works, they have not now the necessary funds to 
invest in mines—a class of industry most fascinating to all Australians, who seem 
to be in a desperate hurry to get rich, and take the shortest cut to its consummation. 
But all bushmen know the shortest cut often turns out to be the longest way round, 
after all. Tasmania was only indirectly affected by the recent financial crisis, and 
it speaks well for the local banks that they were able to keep their heads above 
water while larger institutions were going down like houses of cards. All “ faintly 
trust the larger hope” for better times ; but there are two schools of thought here 
in reference to the prevailing depression. They are much like the Epicureans and 
Stoics, who never discovered a middle course: the one school predicts absolute ruin, 
while the other is extremely sanguine, and predicts that all will revive shortly ; but 
I think I am correct in saying that the colony is by no means ruined, although 
it will take a great many years to recover the ground lost. Let us hope, however, 
that it may result in a steadier trade, based on sounder business principles. 
Tasmanians, it can be said with perfect truth, although many of the workmen are 
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unemployed, are better off relatively than the inhabitants of other colonies. The 
financial disasters and their concomitant evils have left a mark not only on the 
capital Australian cities, but on the faces of individuals. Not so in Tasmania: things 
on the surface are the same, and money for amusement can always be provided. 

This easy-going optimism, however, sometimes makes an innovation worthy of 
imitation by larger communities, Hobart being the first city in Australia where 
electric traction has been used for street traffic. The tramways are worked on 
the “overhead ” principle, and are giving satisfaction. It is this advancing tendency, 
discernible at odd times in Tasmania, spasmodic in action and lacking continuity, 
no doubt, which gives one faith in the future of the country. When the financial 
position of the colony is considered it is plainly to be seen that the poetical 
temperament of its people has placed a millstone round its neck ; and at the present 
moment the Government is making praiseworthy efforts to get rid of the encumbrance. 
The total population stands at 147,000, and it has increased, since 1882, 32,000, and 
takes third rank in the actual relative development of the colonies. The public debt 
to December 1893 amounted to 47,645,000, and the interest to £323,000, but now 
to one thousand pounds per day. The whole of the interest on the indebtedness 
has to be paid by— 


Male breadwinners_ . ‘ 3 : ; p ‘ . - 48,833 
Female jn . ; ; ‘ ; : i ; j 12,578 
Total . ‘ ‘ 61,411 








leaving 85,256 dependants ; but out of the total number of breadwinners there are 
only 23,568 primary producers, being 16°07 per cent. only of the total population of 
the country. 

The Government railways—constructed to a uniform gauge of 3 ft. 6 in.—have 
a total milage of 420, costing £3,709,535. The receipts over working expenses 
for 1893 amount to £15,615, which shows a total loss of £140,000 on the year’s 
transactions, after disbursement of interest on cost of construction. There are 
55 miles of private lines in the colony; there are 2122 miles of telegraph poles, 
345 post offices; and the harbours and navigation generally have been greatly 
improved. This is a large debt with apparently poor results for a handful of people ; 
but it has been incurred for works of a reproductive nature, which are valuable 
auxiliaries of wealth, materially increasing production, and, not like the debts of the 
great European nations, created for defence and national prestige. 

Tasmanians are heavily taxed for all this. ‘The revenue for 1893 amounted to 
45 per head, while taxation stood at £2 12s. Additional taxation in the shape of a 
4-per-cent. income-tax, also a tax on the unimproved capital value of land, has recently 
been instituted. For 1894 the treasurer estimates the revenue at £816,000, and 
the expenditure at £810,000 ; the estimated total deficiency up to end of same year, 
as per treasurer, will be £356,000. ‘The assets against these liabilities are sound, 
with an approximate internal trade of £ 2,500,000, and an equipment to produce 
same valued at £2,000,000. Imports, 41,500,000 ; exports, £1,500,co0, while the 
potential wealth of the country is unbounded. About £6,500,000 sterling of gold, 
silver and tin have been exported during ten years, ending 1894, with every prospect 
of a yearly substantial increase ; and it is to the mineral and timber resources of the 
colony Tasmanians must look to help them through the serious crisis they are at 
present p&ssing ; although, strange to say, only 2°72 per cent. of the population was 
engaged in the mining industry in 1892, while those employed in agricultural and 
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Mount King William. 


pastoral pursuits stand at 12°60 per cent., there being only one-tenth of the land of 
the colony suitable for agricultural purposes. 

There is no country so little known as Tasmania for its vast mineral resources, 
and there is no exaggeration in saying it is the richest, and will rapidly come to the 
front in mining matters. There has been in the past, with some notable exceptions, 
a want of concentrated effort, failing, in many cases, not for lack of product, but for 
want of a definite object in endeavouring to obtain it, and, where there has been 
one, an inability to reach it for want of sufficient capital. Tasmania as a whole is 
in reality the southern extremity of ‘THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN CORDILLERI, and its 
geology embraces all its characteristic features. Its north-eastern and north-western 
parts are largely occupied by the older crystallised rocks, rich in valuable metals- 
gold, silver, copper and tin. Count Strzelecki and other eminent geologists had 
long ago pointed out the likelihood of ‘Tasmania becoming the Cornwall of Australia, 
from the surpassing richness of its mineral deposits : the famous Mount Bischoff tin 
mine, the silver and copper discoveries at Mount Zeehan and Mount Lyell, also the 
gold-fields of Mathinna and Lefroy, fully confirm the accuracy of these predictions. 

Another national asset not to be despised is that Tasmania is the sanatorium of 
Australia. It is here that, from the semi-tropical and enervating heat, the recuperation 
which nature needs may be found in the bracing air of its numerous mountains. 
Switzerland owes her prosperity in a large measure to the tourist, and an effort is 
now being made to make the beauty spots of the island accessible to the traveller. 
In the rivers and streams the salmon, trout and herring rise to the fly ; but whether 
they be the true sa/mon sa/ar it is difficult to say, although Sir Thomas Brady, the late 
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Legislative Assembly, Hobart. 


Commissioner for Irish Fisheries, brought out a quantity of selected salmon ova, 
which were matured in ponds constructed for that purpose at New Norfolk, and then 
let into the streams. But in a few years some remarkable variation seems to take 
place in the fish, both as regards colour and structure, probably due to environment 
or intercrossing, though the reason is doubtful. It is certain, however, that large 
numbers find their way into the ocean and never return to the rivers, becoming the 
prey of other fish. The fish in the lakes are somewhat sluggish, being too well 
fed ; they attain great size, and Sir Robert Hamilton, the late Governor, landed a 
salmon with rod and line weighing 283 lb. But there is quite enough sport to 
tempt those piscatorially inclined. 

Coming more to the political aspect of the colony, and in view of her indebtedness, 
there is one great evil that strikes an observer of her methods, in spite of the 
far-reaching retrenchment now being exercised—-viz., the extravagant machinery 
involved in governing a population hardly exceeding the total of a fifth-rate town 
in England. Take the Governor and his establishment: could not the Chief 
Justice fulfil these perfunctory duties? I often think Government House does 
more harm than good in a small community; it is often the unconscious cause of 
petty jealousies, by the patronage of one particular set to the exclusion of another, 
while the bulk of the people never trouble their heads about it at all. Of course, a 
governor could, by spending private income, do much good—if philanthropically 
inclined—among the poorer classes, and stimulate trade generally by bringing society 
together. But Tasmanian governors are not supposed to be rich, and the small pay 
attached to the office now is hardly sufficient to make two ends meet ; and probably 
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these, like other colonial governors, regard themselves as political exiles, but for the 
time being possessed of many recuperative attributes. For my part I do not see that 
any stronger attachment between Her Majesty and her Tasmanian subjects is secured 
by the presence of a governor, with an occasional levee or reception. People in the 
colonies have of late schooled themselves to eschew luxuries, and Tasmania of all 
countries can least afford them. ‘Then again there is the Legislative Council—the 
parochial House of Lords—returning eighteen members, with a president (Hon. 
Adye Douglas), members of which hold their seats for six years, and then retire by 
effluxion of time. The basis of representation is freehold estate #20 per annum, and 
leasehold £80; lawyers, doctors and those holding degrees are allowed to vote. 
For this there are 7111 electors, and it~contains all the fallow accessories of the 
British House of Lords, with an “ Usher of the Black Rod” to boot. The members 
are styled “ Honourable,” and to thoroughly appreciate the fersonne/, together with 
the advantages derived from this arm of the legislature, a lengthened residence in 
Hobart is necessary. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of thirty-seven members, presided over by a 
Speaker (Hon. B. S. Bird). It lasts three years from the day of the return of 
the writs ; it can be dissolved by the Governor whenever he deems expedient. The 
representation totals 29,261 electors, who must be twenty-one years of age and 
resident in the colony six months: (1) owners or occupiers of property of any value, 
as shown by Assessment Roll ; or (2) having an income, salary or wage of £60 per year, 
£30 of which must be received six months before claim‘to vote is sent in. Members 
of both houses receive £50 per session. The Cabinet is composed of a Premier— 
now Sir Edward Braddon—Treasurer, Attorney-General, Chief Secretary, and Minister 
of Lands and Works, who have retrenched themselves to £500 per year. In this 
august chamber there are perpetuated all the forms and ceremonials of the House 
of Commons—-the Sergeant-at-Arms being 
very much ex evidence in a coat with lace 






ruffles and silver-braided trousers, also the 
typical sword which John Bright could 
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Drawing Room, Government House. 


never be cajoled into wearing; and his functions are summed up in the well- 
worn working formula, “Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, the Honourable 
Mr. Speaker,” returning to his seat, ws-d-vis with the Speaker, at the end of the 
chamber, there to doze regardless of the weighty subjects being debated with so much 
vigour. The days of these old gentlemen are numbered : the Government are using 
the pruning-knife very freely; but, as a witty member of the Legislative Council 
observed, they should be well pensioned for having survived the speeches of certain 
honourable members. The only particular in which the practice of the House of 
Commons is not followed is that members cannot, or it does not suit them to, see 
that half a dozen men can exhaust the subject of a debate. Instead, therefore, of going 
early to a division, the House and public are treated to a torrent of bucolic eloquence. 
The fault most likely lies with the constituencies in returning men who are known 
in colonial parlance as ‘“‘skiters” (high-flown talkers) ; and if they do not see their 
member’s speech in print, they are under the impression their interests are being 
neglected. ‘There are many sensible, practical men praying for the return of that 
class of old-fashioned members who asked occasionally for the windows to be closed. 
The best men as a rule are not in the House; they object to their motives being 
misunderstood for the doubtful honour of legislative renown. Looking round the 
Assembly as it is now constituted, one gallant gentleman is conspicuously absent, 
the only man who followed House of Commons’ practice so closely as to wear his 
hat during debate, while the custom in legislative assemblies in Australasia is 
always to sit with the head uncovered. It is a matter of some amusement to see 
“man dressed in a little brief authority”; and to enjoy the proud distinction of 
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being a colonial minister often spoils a useful 
member of society, who frequently ignores all 
but party friends, carries himself with frozen 
dignity, and his political light soon flickers out 
among other obscure shadows. 

There are no great political doctrines, as in England ; but the game of “ins” and 
“ outs” is played with increasing activity—-a scramble for place and pay. But for ali 
this the manceuvring affords an endless topic of conversation, and when a “ want-of- 
confidence motion ” 


is being discussed every available seat in the assembly for the 
use of the public is occupied, and amongst them a large number of ladies, some 
of whom bring sewing with them. I have always maintained that a good, level- 
headed bank manager could run the whole business; and, without going far 
below the surface of things, it points to some such arrangement, together with a 
considerably reduced Civil Service, or federation with Victoria—the colony most 
geographically related to her, and one which, by its large experience in mining 
affairs, would soon help Tasmania to that position of affluence she seems justly 
entitled to. There are many difficulties to be overcome in the endeavour to obtain 
this much-to-be-desired union, but the necessity that knows no law will force the 
position, whether acceptable or not to the prejudices and family influence at present 
governing ‘l'asmania. These influences are responsible for the great lack of public 
opinion: a really pronounced opinion, one way or the other, never seems to be 
obtainable ; many of the inhabitants seem to be afraid to speak their minds even 
on a subject so closely connected with their future prosperity. If instead of “ins” 
and ‘ outs” the question of federation with Victoria were seriously discussed, it would 
be a step in the right direction and a partial realisation of Australian federation, 
which at present appears to be galvanised by a “ Federal Council” or “ Federal 
Picnic”—the terms being synonymous—sitting biennially at Hobart, while the 
people of Australasia are more than alive to its advantages, but are growing 
apathetic through want of earnestness on the part of their representatives. Even in 
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The Botanical Gardens. 


the island itself there are the divided camps of North and South. If one or the 
other obtains a small preponderance of benefit under a disbursement of political 
bribes in the way of public works, a certain amount of bad feeling is engendered. 
It is true also in regard to exhibitions: the North had an exhibition, therefore the 
South must also have one, thereby perpetuating a constant series of petty rivalries 
much to be deplored. 

In Hobart, of course, there is an ¢/ife, or, as probably the man in the street 
would term it, an “aristocracy,” consisting of descendants of families who settled 
in the colony during early times, such as landowners, lawyers, doctors, etc. But 
it cannot be expected, where choice is so limited, that others not born in the same 
conditions of life should be excluded; it has therefore assumed larger proportions 
by taking into the folds well-to-do traders and their descendants. ‘This curious 
restriction of social life brings about a system of intermarriage on a large scale 
consequently everybody is in some way or other connected, making it quite impossible 
to remark anything about so-and-so, as he or she is probably related to the person 
with whom you are conversing. Caste is very strong in Hobart, and I have often 
felt sorry for the weakness that prevents an eligible girl from entering the marriage 
State with an otherwise eligible man through some supposed inequality of social 
condition. Although the male sex slightly preponderate over the female in Tasmania, 
it is not so in Hobart—the females are hopelessly in the majority; and this is 
caused through the great scarcity of employment for the youth of the colony, who 
leave, and push their way for a livelihood in Australia. Season after season the 
floor of some familiar dancing-hall is trodden by the same belles, who in due course 
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have to give way to the younger girls. It is very seldom indeed that a fresher, finer 
set of girls is seen than at these public assemblies; and there is an air of pathos 
about the unfortunate mother who sweeps into a ball-room or the theatre with a 
string of marriageable daughters, whose ages might range from forty to twenty, with 
small prospects of obtaining a husband for one, let alone all, of her daughters. 
But when the naval squadron visits Hobart, after the ‘Melbourne Cup,” society 
has by no means a bad time for a few weeks ; though, unfortunately, the modern naval 
man—and I presume he has been always the same, ancient and modern—is an 
accomplished flirt, and it is a very rare occurrence indeed for a Hobart lady to capture 
one. An officer, excusing himself for being callous to the blandishments of the 
fair sex, told me that they were too poor to think of marriage ; and, much to the 
chagrin of Hobart belles, who have looked upon the officers as their exclusive 
right during their short stay in Tasmanian waters, it seems as if fate were unkind 
to them in the matter of obtaining husbands, as the Victorian girls have taken it 
into their heads to follow the squadron—merely, no doubt, recognising that the 
simple quiet of a Hobart season would be a gentle relaxation from the more vigorous 
routs of Melbourne society during and after the racing carnival. But let me here 
pay a tribute to the charity of Hobart women generally. Their efforts to alleviate 
the suffering and poverty of those in need during these distressed times cannot be 
too highly spoken of. 

The Hobart Exhibition has closed. It covered eleven and a half acres, and 
was pronounced too large, there being a great lack of exhibits. ‘There were, however, 
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some fairly good picture galleries of English, 
French and colonial art (Sir Frederick Leighton 
having selected the English pictures), and it is 
to be hoped they may stimulate and improve 
the efforts of the Art Society here, who have 
little knowledge, through want of advantages, of 
the fine arts; and, not being contented with the 
humble productions of the drawing school, the 
public are yearly treated to grotesque studies in 
paint before the members have even acquired 
the rudiments of the subject. Tasmanians 
are fond of music. There was a large choir 
trained for the Exhibition concerts ; and Hobart 
can boast of some very creditable bands, who 
regale the public with selections from their 
extensive repertoire generally on Sunday nights 
in the park. 
In Hobart there are many cultured and 
public-spirited men in all walks of life ; and at 
some of the gatherings at the Club, or at public 
dinners, I have been much struck with the ye bs 
health and vigour of their appearance. And  «¢heesy.” From a sketch by Howard Hadley. 
the climate of Tasmania is of such a character 
that men never seem to grow old. But there are specimens of humanity here as 
unique as may be seen anywhere in the way of street celebrities ; they are generally 
survivals of the old ticket-of-leave man. The old man “Cheesy” was an old 
soldier ; he always carried a cross-cut saw under his atm, although he did little 
with it, and died only a few weeks ago. Another 
man is known as “Platypus Jack”: he was 
sentenced in 1844, at Gloucester, for robbery 
with violence, and, after serving five years at 
Port Arthur, was released on ticket of leave. 
He told me he had often been lashed for smoking 
—a pastime he has always been very partial to. 
He is now a rag-and-bone merchant. Speaking 
of “old hands,” you may still see some of them 
wonderfully preserved considering the privations 
they have endured. During the winter they 
appear to be in a chrysalis state, but in summer 
they may be met with occasionally on the country 
roads, with their blankets rolled across their 
shoulders, and the tin “billy” in their hands, 
limping along in search of employment. There 
are still living a few old “criminal lunatics” 
of great age, and who, it is alleged, became 
demented through the brutal treatment they were 
subjected to during the penal régime. A super- 
intendent of the Cascades Asylum, where these 
unfortunate men were once incarcerated, and who 
“Platypus Jack,” . ‘ 
From a sketch by Howard Hadley. had access to the official records, informed me 
Vor. VIII.—No. 35 24 
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that many were transported for trivial offences, such as poaching. He pointed out 
one old fellow, eighty-five years of age, having a penchant for drawing all sorts of 
impossible machines on the flagging with chalk, who was “sent out” for stealing a 
few pounds of bacon, and was afterwards released on ticket of leave ; but for stealing 
a ladder he was imprisoned for life. It preyed upon his mind so much that he 
became mad. Here may be seen, also, the old Government flagellator, the remains 
of a hardy ruffian, who curses aloud from morning till night. These men are well 
looked after by the Government. There are many over eighty years old, hard as 
nails, and with a prospect of completing the century. May their hallucinations 
be pleasant enough during the remaining years of their lives to compensate them 
for the past! There is another street celebrity worthy of a word, who claims to be 
the “Queen of England ”—a soi-disant descendant of the Stuarts. She appears in 
public, and especially at public gatherings, decorated with medals, chains and tartan ; 
she imagines her kingdom has been lost through some political chicanery, and is 
awaiting events that will ultimately restore it. 

The colony as a whole is well behaved, and there is no country so relatively free 
from pauperism, crime and drunkenness. The convictions in the Supreme Court repre- 
sent only 2°8 per 10,000 out of a population three-fourths of which is native born. 

There are many public institutions in Hobart deserving notice, such as the Museum, 
with a fine display of minerals and fauna indigenous to the colony, and many old 
curios of bygone days. There is also an Art Gallery, but the Government is too 
much in want of funds to support it; and last, but not least, the Royal Society, 
established in 1841, and presided over by Sir John Franklin in that year. The 
Society from its inception has published its papers and proceedings, which have 
a world-wide reputation. Papers on all subjects of scientific interest are read and 
discussed. ‘The vice-president of the Society, Mr. James Barnard, an old and highly 
revered citizen, seldom misses a meeting, and was a fellow of the Society when Sir 
John Franklin was president. 

The public parks are very fine: the one known as the “ Queen’s Domain” is of 
enormous extent, with beautiful drives circumscribing the whole area, affording splendid 
views of mountain and river scenery. Government House and the Botanical Gardens 
stand here, and the view down the harbour from the former is hardly to be surpassed. 

The principal streets of Hobart—Liverpool, Elizabeth and Macquarie—are laid 
out to meridian points, and traversed by electrical tramways ; and in the city may 
be found beautiful resorts—Franklin Square being the favourite—surrounded with 
luxurious foliage, statues, and fountains. 

A few miles from Hobart is the renowned Cascade Brewery, from the cellars of 
which may be obtained a draught of ale clear and bright as sherry ; and I have heard 
that the waters of Tasmania resemble very much those of Burton-on-Trent, which, 
together with the coolness of the climate, renders the brewer’s task by no means 
a difficult one in producing an excellent beer. 

The most frequented environs of Hobart are the Sandy Bay Road, the Fern Tree 
Bower, and New Norfolk. But it matters little whithersoever you may go—by 
land or by water—the same profusion of beauty is present; and when nature is 
gladdened by sunshine, and the wattle, with its yellow, scented bloom trembles in 
the breeze, and “ Wellington’s” fantastic outline is covered with a far-reaching canopy 
of blue, those who dwell in the snug little city below are much to be envied. 


MONTAGUE Ruys-JONES. 
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i UNDER THE ACHILLES. 


Oh Charity! Thy mystery 
Doth cover many things. 


OW, don’t break hup the ’appy ’ome !” 

“Move those wite mice o’ yourn hon, then, ’stead o’ sittin’ 
like a hitalian monkey hon a bloomin’ barrel horgan.” 

A hansom had backed into a green Atlas in Piccadilly 
Circus, at the point where Regent Street and Piccadilly meet. 
From his height of vantage the omnibus driver threw a 
sarcasm at the cabman, and Jehu, instead of attending to 
business, lifted his head to fling back an answer. ‘The sorrel 

in the hansom hkewise lifted his head, stood on his hind legs, and then, plunging 
sideways on to the pavement, locked the wheels of the two conveyances together, 
completely stopping the roadway. It was not a good time for a thing of this kind 
to happen. It was Piccadilly Circus, just after the big furnaces of the theatres had 
let out their red-hot contents. The molten stream was hissing through the streets, 
boiling in the throbbing Circus. Such a crowd was there, too, as no city besides 
may show; but London need not plume itself on this. Here, in that hour, when 
the past of one day was becoming the present of another, assembled together the 
good and the bad. The honest father of a family, with a pure wife or daughter 
on his arm, jostled the soiled dove in her jewelled shame. Here were gathered the 
men whose lives by daylight were white, those who trod the primrose path, and 
the workers of the nation; gilded infamy, tawdry sin, joy and sorrow, shame and 
innocence, vice blacker than night, more hideous than despair. Above blazed the 
electric stars of the Monico and the Criterion. A stream of fire marked Coventry 
Street. To the right the lamp glare terminated abruptly in Waterloo Place, leaving 
the moon and the lonely Park together. From all the great arteries, through 
Shaftesbury Avenue, through Coventry Street, through the Haymarket, the toilers of 
the night beat up to the roaring Circus, and it was full. I, a derelict of humanity, 
was there. In the crowd that fought and elbowed its way for room—it was a crowd 
all elbows—I was the first to reach the. hansom. There were two occupants: a man 
who lay back with a scared face, and a woman who laughed as she attempted to 
Step out. It was as daylight, and the rush of an awful recollection came to me— 
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God help me! It was my wife! My hand stretched out to aid fell to my side; 
but, as I staggered back, the brute in the hansom plunged yet more violently than 
before. ‘There was an alarmed cry, a swaying motion, and the cab turned over slowly, 
like a foundering ship. I could not control myself. I sprang forward, and lifting the 
woman from the cab placed her on the pavement. There was a bit of a cheer, and 
before I knew it she thrust her purse into my hand. 

“Take this, man, and——” 

I waited to hear no more; a sudden frightened look came into her eyes, and 
I turned and fled up Piccadilly. Some fool cried “Stop thief!” Some other one 
took up the cry. In a moment every one was running. I ran with the crowd, 
my hand still clenched tightly on the purse, which seemed to burn into it. 
It was too well dressed a crowd to run far. Opposite Hatchett’s it tired, 
and public attention was engaged by an altercation, which ended in a fight, 
between a bicyclist and a policeman. I had sense enough left to pull up and 
slacken my pace to a fast walk. I went straight on. It did not matter to me 
where I went. If I had the pluck I should have killed myself long ago. It takes 
a lot of pluck to kill oneself. Five years had gone since Mary passed out of my 
life. Five years! It was six years ago that I, Richard Manning of the Bengal 
Cavalry, had cut for hearts, and turned up—the deuce! What right had I to 
blame her? Whose fault was it? I asked this question aloud to myself, and a 
wretch selling matches answered— 

“Most your .hown, guv’nor: buy a box o’ matches to warm yer bones with a 
smoke—honly a penny!” 

I looked up with a start. I was opposite the Naval and Military. Once I belonged 
there. The very thought made me mad again, and I cursed aloud in the bitterness 
of my heart. 

“Drunk as a fly,” remarked the match-seller to the public at large, indicating 
me with a handful of matchboxes. 

Opposite Apsley House I was alone. All the big crowd on the pavement had 
died away, only the street seemed full of flashing lights. 

Surely some one called Dick? I stopped, but for a second only. I must be 
getting out of my mind, I thought, as I hurried on again. A few steps brought me 
to Hyde Park Corner. A few more brought me close to the foot of the Achilles, and, 
without knowing what I was doing, I sank into a seat. One must rest somewhere, 
and I was dead beat. The long shadow of the statue fell over me, clothing me in 
darkness. It fell beyond too, on to the walk, and the huge black silhouette stretched 
even unto the trees. A portion of my seat was in moonlight, and the muffled rumble 
of carriage wheels reached my ears from the road in front. It might have been fancy ; 
but I saw a dark figure glide past the moonlit road into the shadow behind me. Some 
poor wretch—some pariah of the streets as lost as I. I wonder if any of the three- 
volume novelists ever felt the sensation of being absolutely stone broke. Nothing 
but these words “stone broke” can describe it. I am not going to try and paint 
a picture of my condition. I was stone broke, and Mary—the very air was full 
of Marys ! 

Mechanically I opened the purse I still held in my hand, and looked at its 
contents. I don’t know why I did this. I remember once shooting a stag, and 
when, I came up to it I found the poor beast in its mortal agony trying to nibble 
the heather—it was nibbling the heather. And here I was, wounded to death, looking 
at the contents of a Russian leather purse with idle curiosity. It was heavy with 
gold—her gold—Mary’s. Damn her! she ruined my life. I flung the purse from me, 
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“A few steps more brought me to the foot of the Achilles.” 


and it made a black are in the moonlight, ere it fell with a little clash beyond. 
I saw the gold as it rolled on the gravel walk in red splashes of light. Ruined 
my life? Did Mary do this? The old, old story—‘ the woman gave me and I did 
eat.” Of course Mary ruined my life. Had I anything to do with the wreck of 
hers? If so, I had committed worse than murder—I had killed a scul. I put 
my hot head between my hands and tried to think it out; I would think it all 
out to-night, and give my verdict for or against myself. If against me, then I 
knew how to die at last. It would not be as at that other time, when my courage 
failed me. The bitterness of death was already past I would go over what had 
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been, balance each little grain, measure forth each atom, and the end would be 
—the end. 

It needed no effort. The past came up of itself before me. Five years of soldiering 
in Afghanistan, the heights of Cherasiab, the march to Candahar, a medal, a clasp, 
a mention in dispatches. This was good. Then came that staff appointment at 
Simla, and the downward path. Life was so easy, so pleasant. I was always 
gregarious, fond of my fellow-creatures, easy-going ; and as each day passed I slipped 
down lower and lower. There were other deeps to come, of which I then knew 
not. A lot of conscience was rubbed out of me by that time. Mrs. Cantilivre 
must answer for that. There again: the blame on the woman! But when a 
society belle makes up her mind to form a man, she takes a lot of the nap off the 
fine feelings. I tried to pull up once or twice, but the effort was beyond me. 1 
drifted back again. Things that were formerly looked upon by me as luxuries became 
necessaries ; I developed a taste for gambling, and got into debt. Pace of this kind 
could not last long. ‘There came a day when I got ill, and then came furlough. 
A long spell of leave, with a load of debt on my shoulders ; but my creditors were, 
to do them justice, very patient. The voyage gave me plenty of opportunity to 
reflect, and the folly of the past came before me vividly. I would bury the past, have 
done with Myra Cantilivre, and start afresh. England again! Words cannot describe 
the feelings that stirred me when I saw the Eddystone, with the big waves lashing 
about it. Arriving on Sunday, I had to spend the afternoon in Plymouth, and 
saw Drake looking out over the sea. All the old fire was warming back in 
my heart. ‘There was time to mend all yet: when I got back I meant to win 
the cherry ribbon and bronze star—no more flirtation under the deodars for me—I 
would soldier again. 

A few months later I met Mary, and in a month she had promised to be my wife. 
I can see her yet as she stood before me with downcast head, and the pink flush 
on her cheek. She lifted her eyes to mine, and the look in them was my answer. A 
few months afterwards we were married, and almost immediately sailed for India. 1 
give my word that I meant all that a man should mean for his wife. But one cannot 
live in the world and look on things in the same light as an innocent woman. 1 
had buried all the past, as I thought, for ever. Myra Cantilivre was dead to me, but 
she had done her work. It was an effort to me always to live in the pure air of 
Mary’s thoughts, and one day I said something on board the steamer that jarred on 
my wife. It was a come-down from cloudland, and was the first little rift within the 
lute. I pulled myself up, however, and smoothed it over. Then the scheme which 
I worked out took its birth in my mind. If there was to be any happiness in our 
future. life, Mary must either come down to my level or I must go up to hers. I 
had tried and failed. There was nothing for it but to bring her down. This fine 
sensitiveness of hers necessitated my having to play the hypocrite for ever. Then 
again I did not like to unveil myself. Every man likes to be a hero to his wife. 
I suppose she finds him out, however, sooner or later. Perhaps it would be better 
to let Mary find out gradually. It would in effect be carrying out my programme 
in the best possible way. Now, I had hitherto concealed from Mary the fact that 
I was in debt; but something happened at Simla, soon after we reached there, 
that necessitated her knowing this. There was another little difference. It was not, 
Mary said, the matter of the debt, but the fact of my concealing it, that hurt her. 
She brought up in minute detail little plans of mine, sketched without consideration 
of the bonds of my creditors, and put them in such a manner that it appeared as 
if I had told untruths to her regarding myself. The confession has to be made: 
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they were practically untruths ; but a man during his courtship, and the first weeks 
of his married life, has often to say things which would not bear scrutiny. My 
wife showed she had a retentive memory, and, for a girl, a very clear and incisive 
way of putting things. The storm passed over at last, and then Mary set herself 
to put my disordered affairs to rights. Debts had to be paid, and rigid economy 
was the order of the day; but coming back to Simla meant coming back to the 
old things. I tried to second Mary’s efforts to the best of my ability; but I felt 
I couldn’t last long. I met Mrs. Cantilivre one evening at Viceregal Lodge. She 
received me like an old friend, and begged to be introduced to Mary. She made 
only one reference to what had been : 

“ And so, Dick, the past is all forgotten ?” 

“Tt is good to forget, Mrs. Cantilivre ; and I am now hedged in with all kinds 
of fortifications.” 

I looked towards Mary, where she stood talking to Redvers of the Sikhs—I 
always hated Redvers, and never saw what women admired in him. 

Myra laughed at my speech—it was an odd little laugh, and I did not like it. 

“Who makes her dresses?” she asked. ‘“ And now give me your arm and take 
me to your wife.” 

I should not have done it, I know I should not, but my hand was forced. If 
I had had the moral courage I should have got out of it somehow. It was just that 
want of moral courage that broke me. This is something like a verdict against 
myself, but it is worth while setting forth the whole indictment. I began to tire 
of Mary’s rigid rules of honesty and strict economy. She tied me down too much. 
I should have been allowed a run now and again. The short of jt was that I 
began to break out of bounds, and in a few months was leading my old life once 
again. ‘There was this difference, however—that formerly I had nothing to fear, 
whereas now it was necessary to conceal things. I flattered myself that I was 
still her idol. I should have known she had long ago perceived that the idol 
was of the earth, earthy. I had occasionally to resort to falsehood, and was almost 
as invariably discovered. I had not a sufficiently good memory to be a complete 
liar. The shame of it was knowing I was discovered; but Mary never threw it 
up to my face. She set herself to her duty loyally, though day by day I could 
see the despair eating its way through her. I had taken to gambling again, and 
as usual had bad luck and lost heavily. This necessitated my having to borrow 
some more money, which I arranged to pay back by instalments ; and then I had 
to tell my wife that, owing to an alteration in the scales of pay, my income was 
so much the less. I upbraided the rules of the service, and on this occasion Mary 
believed me. I resolved to gamble no more. About this time my wife got ill, 
and when she recovered there was a small Mary in the house. During her illness 
things were so upset that I was compelled to frequent my club more than ever. 
To add to the worry to which I was subjected, the child got ill, and really seemed 
very ill indeed. All this involved expenditure which I did not know how to meet, 
and in despair one evening I turned to the cards again. It was the only thing 
to do. It was absurd to lose all I had lost, for the want of a little pluck to 
pull it back again. 

One evening I had just cut into a table when a note was put into my 
hands. It was from my wife, asking me to come home at once, as the child 
seemed very ill. It was rather hard luck being dragged home; and I could do 
nothing. So I dropped a note back to Mary to say she had better send for the 
doctor, and that I would come as soon as possible. I meant to go immediately after 
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one rubber. I won. It would have been a sin to have turned on my luck, and 
I played on until the small hours of the morning, and for once was fortunate. I 
rode back in high spirits. Near my gate some one galloped past me; I thought 
I recognised Brasingham’s (the doctor’s) nag, but wasn’t quite sure. At any rate, 
if it was, Mary had taken my advice. I rode in softly and entered the house. A 
dim light was burning in the sitting-room ; beyond it was the baby’s room. I lifted 
the curtain and entered. As I came in my wife’s ayah rose and salaamed, then 
stole softly out. I cannot tell why, but I felt I was in the presence of death. Mary 
was kneeling by the little bed, and in it lay our child, very quiet and still. I stepped 
up to my wife and put my hand on her shoulder. She looked up at me with a 
silent reproach in her eyes. “ Wife,” I said, “give me one chance more”; and 
without a word she came to me and lay sobbing on my heart. 

We went away after that for about a month ; and I think that month was a more 
restful one than any we had spent since the first weeks of our marriage. By the end 
of it, however, I was weary of the new life. I must have been mad, but I longed to 
get again to the old excitements. I told Mary that when we came back she should 
go out as much as possible—that the distraction of society would be good for her. 
She agreed passively. We went out a great deal after that ; and somehow my wife 
discovered the falsehood I had told her about the reduction in my income. She did 
not upbraid me, but she let me understand she knew with a quiet contempt that 
stung me to the quick. From this moment she changed. Whilst formerly I had 
to urge her to.mix in society, she now appeared to seek it with an eagerness that 
a little surprised me. Redvers was always with her. At any rate this made things 
more comfortable for me in one way, for I could more openly go my own path. 

I renewed my acquaintance with Mrs. Cantilivre. She always said the right thing, 
and she understood men—at any rate she understood me. If Mrs. Cantilivre had 
been my wife I would have been a success in life. Bit by bit all my old feelings for 
her awoke again, and then the crash came. It was the night of the Cavalry Ball. I 
asked Myra Cantilivre for a dance; but she preferred to sit it out. I cannot tell 
how it happened, but ten minutes after I was at her feet, telling her I loved her 
more than my life—talking like a madman and a fool. 

She bent down and kissed my forehead. “Poor boy!” she said; and as I looked 
up I saw Mary on Redvers’ arm not six feet from us. I rose, and Myra Cantilivre 
leaned back in her chair and put up the big plumes of her fan to her face. Mary 
turned away without a word, and walked down the passage with her companion. 

I followed, but dared not speak to her. Old Cramley, the Deputy Quarter- 
master General, buttonholed me. He was a senior officer, and I submitted. Half 
an hour later, when I escaped, my wife was gone. I reached home at last. Mary 
was there, in a dark grey walking dress, a small bag in her hand. I met her in the 
hall, and she stepped aside as if my touch would pollute her. 

“ Mary,” I said, “I can explain all.” 

“‘T want no explanation : let me pass, please.” 

She went out into the night. 

In two days all Simla knew of it, and in six months I was a ruined man. 


There is no help for it—the verdict is against me; and yet for five years I have 
been through the fire, and I am strong now—there would be no backsliding if another 
chance were given tome. Regrets! ‘There is no use regretting—ten times would I 
give my life to live over the past again. Mary, my dear, I have killed you: may 
God forgive me!” 
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Some one stepped out of the shadow into the moonlight as I raised my head with 
the bitter cry on my lips. 
Dick ! 
“ Mary !” 
And we had met once more. 
S. LeveTT YEATs. 


“We haa met once more.” 








IN THE 


/AIDIANDS 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


HE custom of wearing lace, which had lain dormant for many years, was 
revived in 1893, either because Her Gracious Majesty has so often appeared 
in her own costly lace, or from a mere caprice of fashion; certain it is that 

lace is now a very important item in a well-dressed woman’s wardrobe. 

Before describing how lace is made to-day, a slight sketch of the history of the 
picturesque and useful industry of pillow-lace making may be acceptable. 

The term “laces” in old manuscripts and statutes cannot be taken to mean 
lace as we know it, but braids or cords, used to fasten dresses in the times of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV., which gradually came to be enriched with purl edgings. 
In the reign of Henry VII. we read that gold and thread lace first became an 
article of commerce imported from Italy; and one of the last acts of his reign was 
the prohibition of all foreign lace, in order to remove the grievance of silkwomen 
and “workers of the mysteries of thread work.” 

Later on we find mention of lace in church inventories, and for making “the 
Bishopp’s myter with stuff and lace” a charge of three shillings is entered in the 
accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

But it is Katherine of Arragon to whom tradition and probability point as the 
originator of lace making in the Midland counties. She was brought up as a girl to 
be very proficient with her needle in all kinds of work, and before she left Spain 
the Spanish point was already used in churches. After her separation from Henry 
she retired for two years to Ampthill, in Bedfordshire. Here she was received by 
the country people with great reverence and sympathy in the days of her downfall, 
and they soon learned to love her for her own sweetness and goodness. In return 
she is said to have brought them the art of lace making, and when the trade was 
dull destroyed her own in order to give employment to those about her. 
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Fig. 1.—Worthamptonshire Lace. 


To this day the lace makers look on “ Cattern’s Day ”— November 25th—as the 
holiday and patron saint’s day of their craft, but the feast of St. Katherine is kept 
no longer. At Kettering, before the lace trade was extinct, there was a custom of 
sending Cattern cakes about. It is thus to Katherine of Arragon, aided by two 
sets of refugees—the Flemings flying from the Alva persecutions, and the Huguenots 
from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes—~—to whom we must give the credit of 
establishing our lace industry. 

Lace, as we understand it, was called at first “ bone-work.” One of the first 
allusions to it we find in the statement that Sir Thomas Wyatt wore at his execution 
“a faire hat of velvet, with broad bone-work lace about it.” There are two reasons 
for it being called bone-work: one being the reported use of sheep’s trotter bones 
before wooden bobbins were invented; the other, and most probable, being that 
the Devonshire fishermen supplied their wives with the bones of fish cut and pared 
into suitable sizes for pins. Brass pins, when first introduced, were far too expensive 
for poor lace-makers—in 1543 a statute fixed the price not to exceed 6s. 8d. per 
thousand. The term “bone-work” continued in use to the end of last century. In 
1578 there is an early mention of bobbin lace at 6s. per ounce, and later, in the 
Tatler, we read: “The things you follow and make songs on now, should be sent 
to knit, or sit down to bobbins or bone-lace.” 

In Elizabeth’s reign we come across various sorts of laces in her own inventories 
and elsewhere. Her wardrobe accounts abound with entries of “ cut-work,” “ crown- 
lace,” “ pyrled,” “ white,” “ bone,” varying in price from gos. the dozen to 115. 6d. 
the yard, ‘“‘needle-made” from 6s. 8d. to 50s. 

The Great Queen got her lace where she thought best out of her own country, 
though she expelled many foreigners from her shores, so that in the census of the 
City of London, 1571, there were only four entries of foreigners, makers of lace. 
In her portrait at Gripsholm, Sweden, she wears a lace apron, which came into 
fashion with lace handkerchiefs. (These last, three or four inches square, were 
given as love-tokens.) She also had varieties of “point tresse” or lace made of 
human hair; and in the Chartley inventory of her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
occurs: “Un petit quarré fait & point tresse ouvré par la vielle Comtesse de Lennox, 
elle estant 4 la Tour.” The French and Italian laces patronised by Elizabeth became 
the rage, and remained so under the Stuarts. 

James I. half ruined the commerce of England by granting monopolies, and the 


Fig. 2.—Northants Lace. 





PILLOW LACE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Fig. 3.—Northants Lace. 


bone-lace tiade suffered with the rest, “being much decayed,” according to a 
petition from Great Marlow in 1623, which represented the distress of the people 
in a district where it was the leading local industry. Perhaps the school endowed 
there by Sir Henry Borlase in 1626, for twenty-four girls “to knit, spin, and 
make bone-lace,” was the earliest lace school, another type of which is described 
later on. 

It is thus we first learn that lace had attained such perfection in England 
as to become an important trade. Indeed, gold lace was exported to India in 
James I.’s reign. In 1635 an effort was made to protect our home productions 
“at the request and for the benefit of the makers of those goods in and near 
London-and other parts of the realm, now brought to great want and necessity, 
occasioned by excessive importation of these foreign wares.” Foreign bone-laces 
were prohibited, and English-made ones were to be sealed by an officer appointed 
for the purpose. 

History repeats itself in our own times, when the complaints of distress and foreign 
competition abound ; but whether the revival will come, as it did in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, remains to be seen. In 1636 Henrietta Maria sends laces 
among other things from here as presents to Anne of Austria ; and the Countess 
of Leicester writes to her husband in France: “All my present for the Queen of 
France is provided, which I have done with great care and some trouble; the 
expenses I cannot yet directly tell you, but I think it will be about 120 pounds, for 
the bone-laces are extremely dear. I intend to send it by Monsieur Ruigny, for 
most of the things are of new fashion, and if I should keep them they would be 
less acceptable, for what is new now will quickly grow common, such things being 
sent over every week.” 

So times changed for a while, and England sent the fashions to France ! 

Another testimony from Fuller, towards 1640, referring to Bucks: “No 
handicrafts of note (save what are common to other counties) are used therein, 
except any will instance in bone-lace, much thereof being made about Owldney, in 
this county, though more, I believe, in Devonshire, where we shall meet more 
properly therewith.” 
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Fig. 4.—Worthants Lace. 
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Fig. 5.—Northants Lace. 


Then followed the Civil War and the Puritanical repression of luxuries and festivals, 
only to break out with renewed vigour under Charles II. 
Swift writes : 
‘* Instead of homespun coifs were seen 
Good pinners edged with Colberteen.” 
Dryden : 
‘*The dangling knee-fringe and the bib-cravat.” 
Evelyn : 
‘*Gloves laced and trimmed as fine as Nell’s.” 
And again : 


**With a broad Flanders lace below.” 


‘** Twice twelve day-smocks of Holland fine.” 
Pepys: 

“In the Privy Garden saw the finest smocks and linnen petticoats of my Lady 
Castlemaine’s, laced with rich lace at the bottom, that ever I saw; and it did me 
good to look at them.” 

‘* With cambric sleeves rich poynt to joyn 
(For she despises Colbertine) ; 
Twelve more for night, all Flanders laced, 
Or else she'll think herself disgraced.” 


From which we learn that French laces were once more to the front, and continued 
under James II., with Point d’Espagne and de Venice. The English design seems 
to have deteriorated, as in 1680 a writer in a “ Discourse upon Trade” says :— 
“The manufacture of linen was once the huswifery of English ladies, gentlewomen 
and other women”; but now “the huswifery employ themselves in making an ill 
sort of lace, which serves no national or natural necessity.” It was Charles II. and 
his Parliament, passing acts prohibiting the importation of foreign laces, that brought 
about Brussels lace being called “ Point d’Angleterre.” Finding that the nobility 
would have Brussels point, they first got Flemish workers over, but the necessary 
flax could not be obtained in England to produce the finest quality of lace; a 
better expedient was found in smuggling over the required lace and calling it “ Point 
d’Angleterre,” or “English Point.” The name seems to have soon dropped out in 
England, but continued in France for many years. 

William III. and Mary spent extensive sums on foreign laces, and their subjects 
followed suit. The laced Steinkirk became the rage among all classes, and the army 
boasted of large numbers of military dandies going campaigning in lace-trimmed 
suits. Extensive robberies of such easily-disposed-of valuables now took place, and 
many were the losses which fine ladies had to deplore. Queen Anne purchased 
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Fig. 6.—Northants Lace. 


Flanders tor her coronation, and in her reign we first hear of Brussels and 
“ Macklin” points. 

Under the House of Hanover lace continued one of the fashionable manias, 
Brussels being chiefly in request, till, under the latter part of George II.’s reign, a 
patriotic revival set in. In 1736, at the marriage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the 
laces worn by the Court were of English make; and in 1750 the Society of the 


Anti-Gallicans was founded to encourage English manufactures, with a view of 
superseding the taste for foreign ones. Here again history is repeating itself in the 
present day in the many philanthropic endeavours to set the fashion in home 
productions. The Society referred to held meetings and distributed prizes for bone 
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and point lace, among other articles ut home production, and it proved of great 
benefit to the lace trade during the many years it continued in activity. At one of 
its meetings the first prize for bone-lace was won by Mr. William Marriott, of 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks, and was allowed to be the best ever made in. England. 
After this, Newport Pagnell became one of the towns most noted for good lace. Its 
neighbour, Stony Stratford, had before that time been quoted by Defoe as supplying 
the best adornment in that line for the tradesman’s wife. 

' Owing to the prohibition of foreign laces and the strictness of the customs, 
smuggling, of course, became rampant. Ladies insisted upon having French laces. 
and the nobility on wearing foreign clothes. George III. ordered all the clothes 
worn at his sister’s marriage in 1764 to be of English make. A few days beforehand 
the Custom House officials visited the Court milliner, and took away nearly all the 
stuffs and lace, since they were seen to be French importations. The French milliner 
is said to have returned with her fortune to her native land, and built herself a villa, 
calling it “La Folie des Dames Anglaises”! People were stopped in their coaches 
and relieved of their foreign lace ; and many were the devices used to convey the 
precious fabric unobserved. Men wore lace as much as women, and made collec- 
tions of ruffles and cravats with great pride; but, like all fashions when carried to 
an extravagant height, it was but climbing to fall “balch,” to use an expressive old 
Northamptonshire word. From the introduction of the classic style of dress at the 
French Revolution lace fell into utter neglect and disrepute. Probably, however, the 
decline had set in previously, since we find the poet Cowper sending up a petition 
from his native town of Owldney on behalf of the lace makers, and saying that 
* hundreds in this little town are upon the point of starving.” At so great a discount 
was the taste for lace that many choice collections were handed over to dependants 
as rubbish, and valuable pieces given to children to trim their dolls with! 

At the beginning of this century, however, taste turned back to the rich fabrics 
and lace of preceding centuries. Old hoards and wardrobes were eagerly routed 
out, and English ladies once more wore their lace, till the pendulum of fashion swung 
again, and now has returned for this second revival in the nineteenth century. 


Pittow Lace MAKING. 


Many people living in what were once the thriving lace districts know little of 
and care less for this languishing industry. Machinery and the desire of buying in 
the cheapest market have done their best to extinguish it altogether; but recently 
a few ladies have banded together to arrest the decay and revive the trade, in 
response to the growing appreciation of the superiority of well-made pillow lace over 
the monotonous yards turned out by the machines. Not only is everlasting wear 
to be obtained from hand-made lace, as is shown by the survival of what was so 
carefully made hundreds of years ago, but the designs exhibit much greater beauty 
and variety, since each “down” can be slightly varied in the pattern. 

A “down” in Northamptonshire is the parchment pattern, generally about 
twelve inches long. In Buckinghamshire they have two “eachs,” ten inches long, 
and putting one in front of the other so work round the pillow, which to many 
commends itself as a better plan than having one “down” and moving the lace 
back on reaching the end of the “down.” The pillow is a hard round cushion, 
stuffed with straw and well hammered to make it hard for the bobbins to rattle 
on. It is then covered with the butcher-blue “ pillow cloth” all over; a “lace 
cloth” of the same, for the lace to lie on, goes over the top; then follows the 
lace paper to pin it in as made, covered with the “lacing,” which is a strip of 
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bright print. The 
“hinder” of blue linen 
covers it all up behind, 
the “worker” keeping the 
parchment clean in front 
where the hands rest. 
A bobbin bag and scis- 
sors are then tied on the 
side and a pincushion on 
the top; a cloth “ heller” 
is thrown over the whole 
when not being used. A 
well-made pillow will last 
a lifetime, and great pride 
is taken in the cleanliness 
and starching of the various 
appurtenances. 

The illustrations will 
explain the stand and 
general appearance. The 
pins’ are fine brass ones 
made on purpose; the 
bobbins are of various 
sizes and makes — very 
fine for fine lace, heavier 
and twisted round with 
strips of brass for coarser 
laces and for the gimp 
threads, which are the 
tracing ones, dividing the 
different characters of Lace Making. 
pattern ; some are of bone 
with words tattooed round in columns, and great pleasure is taken in having a 
nice collection of bobbins. The usual one is plain, turned wood, with coloured 
beads at the end for the necessary weight. ‘The number used varies from twenty 
to five hundred, according to the width of pattern. The simple wheel used for 
winding the thread on to the bobbins is shown in one of the illustrations, where 
a girl is in the act of winding. 

Very marvellous it is to the uninitiated to see the bobbins flying backwards and 
forwards under the hands of a skilled worker, almost faster than the eye can follow 
them. Owing to the quickness and facility required, it is necessary to learn when 
young if great proficiency is to be acquired. ‘Till the middle of the century, in 
the lace-making districts, almost the only schools were the lace schools—and there 
were several in most of the villages—where lace-rnaking was the principal thing 
taught, and a little reading added. I am indebted to Mrs. Roberts of Spratton, near 
Northampton, for the following description, which she kindly allows me to reprint :— 

“The following are a few particulars of the old lace school for which this village 
was at one time famous. Indeed, it may be borne in mind that, owing to the 
great interest taken in education by a former squire and a former vicar, Spratton 
fifty years ago was far ahead of its neighbours in the matter of education; and 
the Spratton school, and Mr. Pridmore, the Spratton schoolmaster, with his somewhat 
VoL. VIII.—No. 35. 
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Figs. 8, 9, 10.—Northants Lace. 
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strict discipline, were 
well, known, not only to 
the children of Spratton, 
but to the boys and girls 
of most of the adjacent 
villages. But the lace 
school was, no doubt, a — 
eommercial institution, and: | 

I think it will be admitted 
that the hours were long 
and the work severe. The 
girls left the day school at 
the age of eight years, and 
joined the lace school. 
There the hours were from 
6 am. to 6 p.m. in the 
summer, and from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. in the winter. 
Half an hour was allowed 
for breakfast and for tea, 
and one hour for dinner, 
so that there were ten hours 
for actual work. ‘The girls 
had to stick ten pins a 
minute, or six hundred an 
hour > and if at the end of 4 Group of Lace Makers. 

a day they were five pins 

behind they had to work for another hour. On Saturdays, however, they had a 
half-holiday, working only until the dinner-hour. They counted to themselves every 
pin that they stuck, and at every fiftieth pin they called out the time; and the 
girls used to race with each other as to who should call out first. 

“They paid twopence a week (or threepence in winter) for lights, and in return 
they received the money realised from the sale of the lace which they made; and 
they could earn about sixpence a day. Pay day was a great event; it came once 
a month. 

“In the evenings eighteen girls worked by one tallow candle, value one penny. 
The ‘candle-stool’ stood about as high as an ordinary table with four legs. In 
the middle of this was what was known as the ‘hole-board,’ with six holes in a 
circle and one in the centre. In the centre hole was a long stick with a socket 
for the candle at one end and peg-holes -through the sides, so that it could be 
raised or lowered at will. In the other six holes were placed pieces of wood 
hollowed out like a cup, and into each of those was placed a bottle made of very 
thin glass and filled with water. These bottles acted as strong condensers or lenses, 
and the eighteen girls sat round the table three to each bottle, their stools being 
upon different levels, the highest nearest the bottle, which threw the light down 
upon their work like a burning glass. In the daytime as many as thirty girls, and 
sometimes boys, would work in a room about twelve feet square, with two windows ; 
and in the winter they could have no fire for lack of room.” The makers of the 
best laces would sit nearest the light, and so on in order of merit.” 

Like every other trade, this cottage industry of the Midlands had its ups and 
downs from the time of its infancy in the days of Katherine of Arragon; but the 
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decay which threatened almost total extinction belongs to the last twenty years. The 
contributory causes were several—chiefly the rapid development of machinery, which 
enabled large quantities to be sold at lower rates than the hand-workers could starve 
on, while the quality of the manufactured goods was good enough for the large 
numbers of people that required lace to last but a short time. Foreign competition, 
the higher wages required by all, and the many new employments opening to women, 
took away the young people from the villages. In 1874 more than thirty young lace- 
makers left a village of four hundred inhabitants to seek work elsewhere. The old 
workers gave up making good laces, and supplied the popular demand with Maltese, 
which grew more and more inferior both in design and quality of thread, because it did 
not pay to make good patterns ; and gradually the old workers died off, and no young 
ones took their places. The former prosperity in Buckinghamshire, even at a period 





Bobbins. 


when lace was not worn by the fashionable ladies, can be gathered from Lysons, in the 
“ Magna Britannia.” ‘The lace manufacture is still carried on,” says Lysons, “toa 
great extent in and about Olney, where veils and other lace of the finer sort are 
made, and great fortunes are said to be acquired by the factors. Lace making is in no 
part of the country so general as at Hanslope and in its immediate vicinity ; but it 
prevails from fifteen to twenty miles round in every direction. At. Hanslope not 
fewer than 800 out of a population of 1,275 were employed in it in the year 1801. 
Children are there put to the lace schools at or soon after five years of age. At 
eleven or twelve years of age they are all able to maintain themselves without any 
assistance. Both girls and boys are taught to make it ; and some men when grown 
up follow no other employment ; others, when out of work, find it a good resource, 
and can earn as much as the generality of day labourers. The lace made in 
Hanslope is from sixpence to two guineas a yard in value. It is calculated that 
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from £8,000 to £9,000 net profit is annually brought into the parish by the lace 
manufacture.” 

Only fifty years ago, at the time the Queen’s trousseau was made, in which 
only English lace was used, the prices paid were so enormous that the men made 
lace instead of working in the fields! In those days the parchments on which the 
patterns were pricked were almost worth their weight in gold ; many of them were 
extremely old, and the owners were very jealous of others getting hold of their 
patterns. But in late years we hear of so little store being set by these valuables 
that they were actually boiled down to make glue. 

In 1883, in one of the chief lace-making villages on the borders of Buckinghamshire 
and Northamptonshire, numbering over 1,100 inhabitants, only about thirty or forty 
women were employed in lace making. Now, thanks to the revival, there are over 
a hundred women, girls, and children at work. It will naturally be asked, is there 
any benefit to the people in reviving and keeping going this cottage industry, or had 
it better be allowed to die out, like others of its class? There are many people 
who are greatly prejudiced against the trade, and think the people are encouraged 
to neglect their domestic duties, leaving their houses and children dirty and uncared 





Fig. 11.—Bucks Lace. 


“ 


for, in order to sit at their “ pillows” most of the day. In answer to this it can 
be said that, cleanliness being an absolute necessity for lace making, if any difference 
in this respect is to be seen in the lace makers’ cottages as compared with others, 
it will be in the favour of the former. Nice clean hands are the rule, as the dealers 
will not buy from dirty, careless makers. What spare time the women have it is 
far better should be spent in earning a little than gossiping at their dcors or round 
the village pump 

The average earnings of a woman looking after her house and family are from 
fourpence to sixpence a day, which would cover the rent of their cottage. A skilled 
worker without a family can of course earn far more. In the case of cripples, 
delicate people, and the old, there is no doubt much advantage in following an 
industry that can be carried on at home and at moments of leisure—much or little 
every day, according to other work or ability. The revival of this pretty and useful 
trade will bring additional comfort and support to many homes where there are 
hands willing to work, but with little or no chance of obtaining such work as they 
can undertake. We have seen that there is now an increasing demand for durable, 
well-made pillow lace, so that the workers would be sure of employment. 
It is for these reasons that the Lace Association has been started by a few ladies, 
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with the objects of its formation set out as follows: (1) To stimulate and improve 
the local manufacture of pillow lace; (2) to provide workers with greater facilities 
for the sale of their work at more remunerative prices ; (3) to provide instruction 
in lace making. The chief points in the first object are to save the old designs of 
the “point” lace, and discourage the trashy Maltese; get new designs copied from 
old laces or specially made by skilled artists, and insist on only the best thread 
being used, and good workmanship; and, secondly, to bring the lace before the 
notice of the public, and sell it direct from the worker to the purchaser, thus enabling 
the former to get the full value, and saving the large profits which the dealers buying 
for the shopkeepers intercept for their own advantage. 

Sums of £50 and upwards have been put into many villages in a year by means 
of the Association. 

Steps to provide instruction in the art have been taken by establishing schools 
and classes. One school which has proved a success is at Lacey Green, in 
Buckinghamshire—the name of the place showing what was the occupation of its 
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Fig. 12.--Bucks Lace. 


inhabitants many years ago—and is kept up by a lady on the following lines. The 
teacher is a lace maker in the village, and gives her lessons in a cottage from five 
to six daily, after the hours of the National School. The children pay no fees, 
and their number is limited to twelve, aged from seven to eleven, as one teacher 
cannot manage a larger number. After six months’ instruction nearly all of them 
could make one pattern perfectly, and they would then go on to learn “ pricking” 
the patterns on to the parchment “downs” before learning to make them. Other 
classes have been held under the auspices of the County Council Technical Education 
Scheme in several villages in Northamptonshire. The little cripple-girl in one of 
the illustrations has learnt her first lesson in consequence—probably the “kitten” 
or “fan” edging. An order from Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York for 
thirty-six dozen yards of these dainty little edgings has lately been carried out by 
Northamptonshire workers. 

Illustrations are appended of lace makers at work, specimens of Northampton- 
shire and Buckinghamshire laces; and a collection of bobbins. Originally the 
laces were of old, wavy, graceful Flemish designs; then came the combined 
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Flemish and Brussels, as fig. 4. It was not till 1778, according to a competent 
authority, that “ point” ground was introduced. ‘The lace of the three counties is 
practically equal—that is, it is all made in a similar fashion, and the same patterns 
are met in each county. The “point” or “net” ground is met with in all, and 
worked level with the pattern in the same way with bobbins. Sometimes it is 
plain net, at others nets of different patterns, as Flemish and Valenciennes, at others 
spotted, as fig. 5, resembling Lille and Mechlin. This is the celebrated “ baby lace,” 
one of the principal branches of the lace trade, for trimming infants’ caps, large 
quantities of which were, and are still, exported to America. Figs. 11 and 12 are 
old Buckinghamshire patterns ; fig. 11 is called Queen Elizabeth’s pattern, from the 
tradition that this lace was made for her at the time she visited the county. 
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Fig. 13.—Northants Lace. 





“*Tom,’ he began slowly, ‘is certainly an exasperating rustler,’” 
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JIMMY'S REST CURE 


HAVE heard Jimmy admit, more than once, that his marriage with 
Mrs. Jimmy was the mistake of his life. 

“All the Boltons are fools,” he said to me in confidence, 
“and Kitty has the family failing. It’s awfully tough on me; 
wearing, you know, and exhausting. I’m losing flesh, by gad, 
from the constant irritation of seeing the face and hearing the 
voice of a fool. Kitty is quite as big a fool as her brother 
Tom, and you know what an arch-fool he is.” 

“Tom Bolton a fool!” I cried. “ My dear Jimmy, I’ve always 
considered him one of the shrewdest men in San Francisco. 
Pray explain yourself.” 

Jimmy elevated his handsome eyebrows and smiled. We had dined together 
at a down-town restaurant, and were now alone in the smaller reading-room of the 
Pegasus Club. The big clock ticked discreetly in its corner, and a wood fire 
crackled cheerily on the hearth. Under such conditions a married man may be 
pardoned if he tells the truth. 

My friend lighted a fresh cigar and sucked at it reflectively for a few moments 
before he answered me. 

“Tom,” he began slowly, “is certainly an exasperating rustler. I concede that. 
He is well educated and well meaning—a common quality with fools; but—ahem— 
what do you suppose he does with his enormous income ?” 

*“‘ Being a fool—as you affirm—he probably pays your debts.” 

Jimmy’s fine blue eyes gazed reproachfully into mine. 

“He reinvests it,” he said disdainfully—‘ every d——d cent of it! What 
further proof do you want of his folly? Here is a fellow worth at least a couple 
of millions ; and what does he do? Does he sit down, as any sane man should, 
and soberly consider how best he can spend his income so as to procure for himself 
and his dowdy wife the maximum of pleasure and the minimum of discomfort ? 
Not a bit of it! He works instead at his confounded office from nine to five each 
blessed day. He drinks cheap Zinfandel, which must kill him eventually. He smokes 
Key-West cigars at three for a quarter. He pays his cook, Aés cook, mark you, thirty 
dollars a month, and boasts of the fact.” 

“ This is a terrible indictment, Jimmy.” 

“Gad! I should say so. That is not all, however. He takes the historic fool’s 
393 
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privilege and presumes to lecture me, me, upon what he is pleased to call the folly 
of my ways. He took me severely to task yesterday, and I told him—pleasantly, 
of course—to go and consult a physician, and that I was really worried about his 
mental condition. He swore at me, the idiot (a fool never controls himself), and 
then tackled his sister. That is why,” he added, inconsequently, “I dined out with 
you this evening. Kitty is in the sulks.” 

“Your wife*shares her brother’s vicws ?” 

“Naturally. She’s a Bolton. It’s in the blood, I tell you. Old Bolton—you 
never dined with him, did you? Lucky fellow !—died of drinking too much ice 
water. Gad! how those dinners do stick in my memory! Family style—you know 
it: soup turbid as the Bolton wit; gigantic turkeys and roasts; Vanilla ice cream! 
Bah!!! 

“Poor Jimmy !” I murmured sympathetically. 

“Poor indeed,” he echoed. ‘Poor as 2 church mouse. You see, with my 
tastes I had no choice. I was compelled to marry an heiress or blow my brains 
out ; and Kitty—I give her her due—was a nice little girl, very spooney, and plastic, 
so I fancied, as clay in the hands of a potter. Great Scott! how I deceived myself ! 
The truth is, a stream can’t rise higher than its source; and Kitty still likes 
Vanilla ice cream, and pumpkin pie, and the primitive ideas which go with them. 
1”—he paused and made a deprecating gesture—‘“I simply can’t digest them: the 
ideas, I mean; and I feel myself failing. I shall die, confound it, of mental 
indigestion.” 

“This is really serious, Jimmy. What do you propose ? ” 

“Tl tell you,” he said, visibly brightening. “I’ve made up my mind to take 
a rest cure. Not the bed and milk business of Dr. Weir Mitchell, but a rest cure 
on a novel plan.” 





He rubbed his hands together as gleefully as a schoolboy. Certainly Jimmy was 
a handsome man, a charming personality, as every one, except the Boltons, agreed. 
He had hosts of friénds, and an aristocratic nose, slightly aquiline, which might 
precede a man into any society. Jimmy, in fact, had dined more than once with 
royalty, and sunned himself in the smiles of an arch-duchess. He never mentioned 
these trifles, which obtained none the less for him a certain vogue, because he knew 
that the friends aforesaid might*be trusted to. exploit them, not to»mention the society 
papers and the Associated Press dispatches. 

“ But I need your assistance,” he was kind enough to add, “and your sympathy. 
You must give me credit for having honestly overworked myself in the laudable 
endeavour to make bricks without straw out of Bolton adobe. A little more effort 
would result in collapse: collapse followed by a gradual sinking in the Bolton 
mire—a quite unthinkable state of affairs. You see the law of self-preservation will 
assert itself.” 

“ Apropos, Jimmy : your wife needs the rest cure as badly as you do. She looks 
anzemic.” 

“ She is anemic,” he assented. “She worries over trifles—another proof of folly. 
Of course you know she is still absurdly fond of me.” 

“ Certainly,” I remarked ; “she is a foolish woman.” 

“ The children,” continued Jimmy, ignoring my interruption, “are a link between 
us. On that account divorce—presuming I could obtain a decree—is out of the 
question. ‘There is nothing left but temporary separation, and you must compass it.” 
“Why should I interfere between man and wife ?” 

“Because you are my friend and Kitty’s friend. “You. have stood in with both 
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of us. She respects you. Ah! that reminds me of a dig in the ribs she gave 
me at luncheon to-day. ‘George,’ she said—meaning you—-‘is a good influence 
in your life, Jimmy. I wish your other friends’—she was making a centre shot 
at the Kosmos boys-—‘ were as nice as he.’ Now, you must admit that no self- 
respecting man can stomach such malodorous comparisons. I made up my mind 
then and there to ‘ git’.” 

“Where will you ‘git’ to?” 

“T first thought of Burlingame, and then a shoot in British Columbia ; but polo 
and climbing mountains are not rest, and?I,need rest. Besides, change of scene is not 


enough. I crave—er—the anodyne of congerial companionship with—er—with——” 
“ With Mrs. McVickar,” I suggested. 
He laughed. 


“Why not? she is in the same boat with me. That brute McVickar bullies her 
from morning till night. She is failing too.” 

“Failing !—I haven’t noticed it.” 

“My dear old man, you never notice anything larger than a comma bacillus. 
Your undivided attention is given to bacteria and high-priced objectives. You don’t 
deign to look at an object so absurdly large as a human being. However, you have 
stumbled blindly on to my tracks. Mrs. Mac. and I propose to go to the Islands 
together.” 

The audacity of this proposition amazed me. 

“The devil you do! And what will McVickar say, and Tom Bolton, and the rest 
of your friends ?” 

“T hope they all know me to be an honourable man,” said Jimmy, in an offended 
tone. ‘My attachment to Mrs Mac. is purely platonic. She will take all her children 
and that Gorgon of a German governess. The proprieties will be observed ; but we 
shall have a glorious time, a glorious time! Mentally we were made for each other. 
We will sit together in the palm groves and listen to the waves breaking upon the 
coral reefs. We shall interchange ideas divested of the dross of commonplace. It 
will be rest—rest intellectually, morally and physically—rest perfect and complete. 
An idyll!” 

“Tt is the nature of idylls, Jimmy, to come sooner or later (generally sooner) to 
anend. What then?” 

“‘T hope,” he- replied warmly, “that I am not a man to evade my responsibilities. 
I have my limitations, but selfishness, thank Heaven, is not a failing of mine. 1 
intend, when’ the cure’ is accomplished, to devote myself to my family. But to 
do effective work, lasting work, I must build myself up; I must recuperate my 
shattered energies. I shall return to San Francisco, to Kitty and Tom—TI do not 
wholly despair of Tom—prepared to sacrifice myself, if need be, upon the altar of 
duty. I have failed hitherto, I confess it—failed ignominiously, but I shall try again. 
Give me credit, George, for a spirit of altruism which is rarely met with in these 
fin-du-sitcle days.” 

“ And what 7é/e do you ask me to play in this comedy ?” 

“You must persuade Kitty that this trip to Honolulu is a necessity. ‘Tell her 
what you please—anything —everything !” 

“You propose to leave the matter entirely in my hands.” 

*T do.” 

“Very good. I'll do what I can.” 


Five minutes later he left me (for a game of poker), and J sat by the fire 
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*** Why, Kitty, what is the meaning of this?’” 


September evenings are chilly in San Francisco—thinking not of Jimmy but of 
his wife. Poor little woman! Poor lonely little woman! My heart ached for 
her. A fool? Yes; inasmuch as she had laid her heart and her fortune at 
the feet of Jimmy: Jimmy the altruist, Jimmy, whose mission in life was to 
mould mankind—and in particular that tough Bolton adobe —after his own 
esthetic pattern ! 

Presently my thoughts turned to Mrs. Mac. Failing, too! Ah me! what a loss 
to society! A really amazing woman ; so dainty, so mondaine, so freshly and crisply 
up to date. Yes, she and Jimmy had surely much in common. It would be an act 
of charity to throw them together for three months or so: an intellectual rest—as 
Jimmy said—perfect and complete. 

I saw his wife the following morning at her own home, a delightful house or 
Pacific Heights. The butler, a round, red-faced, beef-eating Briton, detained me in 
the hall and whispered a dozen words. 

“ Mr. George, I’m glad you’ve called. My mistress is horful low; ’ipped, so to 
speak, and hunder the weather as never was.” 

I found Kitty 7” a wrapper, lying supinely upon a sofa! It must be understood 
that the Boltons disapproved distinctly of wrappers and sofas. Tailor-made gowns 
and unlimited exercise were their strong points. 

“Why, Kitty,” I cried, “ what is the meaning of this ? ” 
She languidly held up her hand and welcomed me with a feeble smile. 
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“I’m petered out,” she answered, with a hysterical attempt at a laugh. Then, 
to my dismay, she burst out crying. 

Now, I had known Kitty Bolton intimately for many years. Once upon a 
time I had hoped to... Well, no matter, that was before Jimmy appeared on 
the scene: I repeat, I had known her very intimately, but had never seen her in 
tears. A cheerful, bustling, energetic little soul, she carried with her sunshine, not 
showers, wherever she went. At a loss to find a suitable phrase, I waited patiently 
for a minute or two and held my peace. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, as her sobs subsided, “it might help you, Kitty, to have 
an-old time talk with me. Give your trouble words, my dear.” 

“It’s Jimmy,” she faltered. “He doesn’t love me any more. That’s all. I’m 
a fool, as he says, to cry about it, but the sudden sight of your kind face, George, 
reminded me of happier days.” 

* You have been married five years—eh ?” 

“Yes, five years. Jimmy has been awfully good to me. He has nice ways, 
you know, with women—never rough, never rude. He says himself that he’s the 
easiest person in the world to get along with ; and so he is. It is all my fault. [’m 
beginning to think that we Boltons are different from Jimmy, and Mrs. McVickar, 
and all of that set. We are archaic. Jimmy is up to date, and much too clever 
for me. He laughs at my crudities. I ought to have.married a dear old simple 
Simon like you, George; but I fell in love with Jimmy. Now he wants to leave 
me, and I can’t bear it.” 

“But, Kitty, as a good wife you should consider your husband. He needs rest— 
so he says: well, give him rest. If he wishes to go to Jericho, let him go! Urge 
him to go and stay away from you as long as he likes. Give him rope.” 

Her eyes brightened, and the colour began to return slowly to her cheeks. 

“T think I understand,” she replied softly. ‘“ But, George—oh, how can I tell 
you !—he wishes to go to the Islands ; and I know the reason: that—that woman is 
going there too.” 

“What of it?” I said lightly. “I know Jimmy well. He is tobe trusted. So 
is Mrs. Mac. Neither will injure themselves in the eyes of Mrs. Grundy. You 
can gamble on that.” 

“JT don’t care,” she answered obstinately: “I won’t have my Jimmy sailing 
over summer seas with that false, smirking, scented wretch. I’m surprised, George, 
at you; I thought you were my friend.” 

“Suppose, Kitty, that I went with Jimmy?  I- need a rest, too; we all need 
rest. Would my being along make any difference ?” 

“Yes, it would. I can trust him with you, George. But how can you leave 
your profession ? and you are getting along so capitally ; we are all so proud of you. 
No, no, no—you cannot leave California.” 

“None the less,” I replied, “I have made up my mind to go to the Islands, 
whether Jimmy goes or not. I am interested in—er—the sugar industry. It will 
be a business proposition for me.” 

We argued at length ; but I gained my point, and when I left the house found 
myself practically pledged to accompany Jimmy, as watch-dog, to Honolulu, and 
return. Microscopically considered, I was glad of the opportunity of examining the 
protozoa of Hawaii; but I knew that a rising lawyer has no business lotos eating 
on coral strands, and a three-months’ absence from the office meant a serious falling 
off of clients. 

A fortnight later we sailed, and half San Francisco—so it seemed to me—came 
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down to the wharf to bid us-Godspeed. Mrs. McVickar and Jimmy were assuredly 
soeial stars of the first magnitude. Jimmy, with his intimate knowledge of grand- 
ducal courts, and Mrs. Mac., with her Doucet dresses and sweet, indefinable, 
mysterious smile,—like the breaking of dawn through a mist, as Jimmy once said,— 
could not fail to command both respect and admiration from rich and poor alike. 
In five minutes they had taken undisputed possession of the ship. The whole 
crew, from captain to cabin-boy, were ready to swear that Jimmy was one of Nature’s 
noblemen, and that Mrs. Mac. must have fallen full grown from Heaven, stopping 
en route at Paris merely to clothe herself! To these two the German governess 
and myself acted as excellent foils. 

“TI love ugly people,” Mrs. Mac. had once said to me at a Friday night german, 
“because nine times out of ten they’re so kind and unselfish.” These words of 
wisdom I repeated to the Fraiilein Pilsener. She looked at me, and a smile rippled 
across her stolid, putty-coloured German features. From that moment we were 
fast friends. 

For the first two days both Jimmy and Mrs. McVickar enjoyed rest, perfect 
and complete intellectually and morally, but not physically. From both these 
superior beings Father Neptune exacted the most rigorous tribute. His humbler 
subjects, Fraiilein Pilsener and myself—hail, blessed” doctrine of compensation !— 
were happily exempted. However, toward the close of the third day our handsome 
pair appeared on deck, and with the assistance of the captain, the first officer, 
myself, the Fraiilein, a maid, and Jimmy’s valet, succeeded in installing themselves 
side by side in two immense Bombay chairs. An hour later, seeing Jimmy hasten 
below, I took his vacant seat. Mrs. Mac. smiled up at me wanly, but graciously. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “has a distinctly precious personality, but at present he is 
not himself. He was quite rude to me just now.” 

“ Sea-sick,” I said curtly. 

“T know. But a man of breeding should never forget himself. He should rise 
superior even to sea-sickness.” 

“ But he did rise,” I said, thinking of Jimmy’s rapid flight. 

“I asked him to pick up my vinaigrette—thank you so much! yes, that’s it— 
and he coolly told me that my want of consideration shocked him. Fancy that 
from Jimmy !” ' 

I sympathised, and we talked upon indifferent topics for twenty minutes. Then 
I went below. I found my hero in his cabin, and asked him how he did. 

“T’m almost sorry I started,” he answered ruefully. “What fool christened 
this d——d ocean the Pacific? . . . By-the-bye, George, Mrs. Mac. showed me 
the cloven foot just now. She was positively snarky because I refused to pick up 
her cursed scent-bottle. You don’t mind my swearing, do you? It braces me 
up. She knows my unfortunate condition, and the unreason of the request quite 
staggered me. It argued, so I told myself, a surprising intellectual weakness.” 

“Temporary aberration, doubtless.” 

“TI suppose so.—Now, Kitty, with all her faults, would have shown more regard 
for a poor stomach-twisted devil.” 

“ But Kitty, according to you, is a fool.” 

“Don’t be brutal, George. I never called my wife a fool. That would be bad 
form. Foolish—yes: a fool—no. Poor little girl! She cried bitterly when she 
kissed me goodbye.—Gad! there goes the dinner bell. Tell my man to bring 
me a quail, dvoi/ed, and a pint of Piper Heidsieck, dvu¢. After dinner you can 
come and read to me if you like. I have Bourget’s last novel, but I don’t know 
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that I could stand your French accent. The least thing upsets my contounded 
inside.” 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail the enchanting days of the voyage 
out. Nor may I inflict upon a patient reader the rhapsodies of Mrs. MacVickar 
and Jimmy. One sample will suffice. 

“I could sail on like this,” 1 overheard her murmur, “for ever! ‘This, Jimmy, 
is rest indeed.” ‘ 

“Rest, my dear Mabel,” he replied, “ but not stagnation. New processes are 
at work within us. I can feel the quickening throes of thought. I am pregnant 
with potentialities. I could face that dunce Tom Bolton, and brave his platitudes 
with impunity. A week ago the mere sight of the fellow provoked an attack of 
nervous prostration. Yes, Mabel, this is repose, and recuperation.” 

The two-headed nightingale was no more inseparable than they ; but the brazen 
effrontery of their everlasting ¢é/e-d-téte evoked no scandal, not even gossip. It 
was tacitly taken for granted that these were privileged characters, chartered flirts, 
so to speak, above and beyond criticism. The captain, who sat between them at 
meals, explained matters to the Fraulein and myself. 

“They're too deep for our soundings,” said the honest old salt, significantly 
tapping his weather-beaten forehead. © “Intellectual, I mean. Bless you, I don’t 
know half the time what they’re talkin’ about. But they’re the prettiest pair and 
the politest pair I ever sailed with, and—good as gold. 1 understand” (he turned 
to me, and lowered his gruff tones) “that Major MacVickar drinks !” 

“ Like a fish.” 


“You don’t say so! What drove him to it?” 


* A woman, I believe.” 

Fraiilein Pilsener, worthy creature, waddled away coughing violently. I had 
touched, I think, her funny spot. Her eyes are small, but she knows how to use 
them, and I had inferred from a few disjointed phrases that she liked the Major 
and was sorry for him. The captain, however, condemned him roundly, in language 
impossible to repeat. 

Upon arrival at the hotel at Honolulu something worthy of record transpired. 
Mrs. MacVickar required four of the very best rooms for herself and children. 
One of these-—on/y one, as he piteously observed at the time—Jimmy wanted for 
himself ; but Mrs. Mac. would not let him have it. 

“Can Mabel be selfish?” he asked me earnestly. “Can a woman with a face 
like an angel’s be selfish? If so, my faith in the sex is shattered. Selfishness,” 
he concluded emphatically, “is the unpardonable sin.” 

We met many very pleasant people in the Islands, and were entertained hand- 
somely. Mrs. Mac. had provided herself with what she called a “stunning frock 
or two.” It is to be regretted that our San Francisco climate does not lend itself 
to the wearing of diaphanous apparel. ‘Tulle, baptiste, gauze are positively indecent 
in connection with fogs, dust, and trade winds. But beneath the Tropic of Cancer 
—that is another affair! Now, Jimmy, for a man of brain, set an extravagant 
value upon chiffons. Exquisite forms of marine alge provoked his ridicule, but a 
Virot hat stimulated all that was best in him; and the sight of Mrs. Mac., her 
slender figure and delicate features tenderly outlined against a background of 
tropical vegetation, stirred his pulses to ecstasy. 

“Gad!” he said to me: “it’s an inspiration to look at her—a privilege to see 
her smile. Men have died for less. She isn’t flesh and blood, George. She’s 
a Greek lyric set to Mascagni’s music.” 








JIMMY’S REST CURE. 


I thought of the Greek lyric’s appetite (an 
amazing one for a lady of her weight), and was 
stricken dumb, To tell the truth, I was seriously 
alarmed. In a sense I was responsible for Jimmy. 
Had I undertaken a task beyond my strength ? 

We dined that night at the British consul’s, 
and met there an Englishman, the Honourable 
Bertie FitzUrse, a superb animal, with Plantagenet 
blood coursing through his veins, and a_four- 
inch-high collar around his noble throat. This 
gentleman was immensely struck with Mrs. Mac. 
During dinner—I remember Jimmy was excep- 
tionally brilliant—he gave his undivided attention 
to the menu, but on the verandah afterwards he 
had his innings. Somebody mentioned Sandow 
and feats of strength. The Hon. Bertie opened 
his mouth and began to talk. Respect for the 
peerage kept most of us silent, and, besides, we 
were interested. From words the mighty FitzUrse 
passed to deeds. He picked up Jimmy with one 
hand and held him aloft! Mrs. Mac. gasped, 
and a peculiar light shone in her velvety eyes ; her 
perfect lips parted ; her bosom heaved. ‘Then the 
Briton bared his good right arm and gave us an 
instructive object-lesson upon the physiology of 
bodily exercise. We were charmed: Mrs. Mac. 
most of all. When FitzUrse had finished he modestly withdrew from the centre 

of our circle; and Mrs. Mac.—who always took the 
initiative with men—beckoned him to her side. 

Jimmy was cut out! 

“T shouldn’t care a rush,” he confessed to me, some 
forty-eight hours later, “but this fellow is a clown, a Tony 
Lumpkin. His brain—d—n him—is in inverse ratio to 
his muscle. Oh Lord! oh Lord!” 

“Never mind,” I replied soothingly: “you can give 
yourself up completely to the rest cure. The female 
everywhere introduces the element of strife. Let us 
eliminate her. Rest for you, with Mrs. Mac. around, is 
unthinkable.” 

“Heaven knows,” he moaned, “that the Bolton 
intelligence is below the average; but do you suppose 
Kitty would prefer that muscular monstrosity to me?” 

I assured him gravely that in my opinion Kitty 
would be loyal to him through thick and thin—even if 
he lost his nose and bought his cravats ready made. 

Several days passed, and the flirtation between Mrs. 
McVickar and the big Englishman became the talk of 
the town. Jimmy was abjectly miserable, and complained 
of insomnia. The rest cure, he admitted, was a failure. 


Finally FitzUrse invited Mrs. Mac. and a select party to 
. VIIL—No. 35. 26 


“The sight of Mrs. Mac.... — 
stirred his pulses to ecstacy.” 
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“Mrs. Mac. sat the dance out.” 


witness the Au/a-hu/a in all its original glory. He took infinite pains to procure the 
very best dancers, and the performance took place by moonlight in a_ secluded 
grove. I am not squeamish, but long before the close of this most remarkable 
entertainment Jimmy and I left—disgusted ! 

“T can stand a good deal, George,” he muttered, “ but this is horrible.” 

Mrs. Mac., however, sat the dance out, and described it afterwards as a most 
luminous experience! Jimmy, meeting FitzUrse the next morning, cut him dead 
in the presence of several persons. The Englishman bit his lip, and steadily con- 
fronted him. 

‘What is the meaning of this, sir?” he asked savagely. 

“Tt means,” replied Jimmy, looking him straight in the eye, “that I decline the 
honour of your acquaintance. You're a blackguard, sir; a disgrace to your family 
and your country.” 

The Honourable Bertie raised his mighty arm—-and let it fall. 

“T shall not thrash you,” he said huskily, “for obvious reasons; but we are in 
the Sandwich Islands, and unless you give me satisfaction in the old-fashioned way 
I shall pull your nose publicly and post you at the club as a coward.” 

“T shall meet you,” said Jimmy, smiling, “ with infinite pleasure; when and 
where you please.” 

Of course duelling is absurd and indefensible from the American point of view. 
And yet I took a certain delight in arranging the preliminaries of this now historic 
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combat. I hoped for the best. Jimmy was an excellent shot with a pistol, and the 
Britisher presented an enormous mark. Nevertheless Jimmy received a bullet in 
his thigh which nearly severed the femoral artery, and FitzUrse retired from the 
field of honour without a scratch. Public opinion, however, set dead against him, 
and he sailed for Tahiti. Mrs. Mac. returned to San Francisco by the next boat. I 
did not wish her don voyage. 

So Jimmy and I were left alone in Honolulu, and at one time I feared that he 
—poor fellow—would remain there for ever. But a capital constitution and a clever 
surgeon pulled him through the crisis, and, as soon as it was practicable, we moved 
up to the mountains. There the rest cure proper commenced. 

One lovely night we were ‘sitting side by side, and Jimmy was talking hopefully of 
a return to California. He had received that morning a letter from his wife, which 
he read carefully, I noted, and re-read. 

“George,” he said seriously, “these months here must have played the deuce 
with your business.” 

“ That’s all right, Jimmy: don’t mention it. I have prepared a capital paper for 
the Microscopical Society.” 

“You are a trump!” he continued. “Tell me: did you come to the Islands 
with me merely to fuss with a microscope ?” 

“No.” 

“You came, then, on my account?” 

* No.” 

He pulled nervously at his blonde moustache. 

“T came, Jimmy, on Kitty’s account. You may as well know that your wife was, 
once, the one woman in the world for me. I know her possibly better than you 
do. She is one in ten thousand. She is sound to the core. Patriotic, honest, 
artless, and true as steel. She and her brother prefer to spend their money where 
it was made—in California. They think, both of them, more of others than of 
themselves. This is the woman you have called a fool !” 

I spoke hotly, torn by conflicting emotions. 

“ How you despise me!” he murmured hoarsely. “ How you must hate me!” 

“Not at all,” I replied sharply. ‘On the contrary, Jimmy, I have a sincere 
regard for you; otherwise I should not have spoken to-night. You have made a 
blunder, an almost unpardonable blunder for a man of your intelligence, but you 
may live to retrieve it.” 

“T can retrieve it,” cried Jimmy ; ‘and, by Heaven, I will.” 
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King Humbert IV. 


KING HUMBERT AND THE QUIRINAL: 


ING HUMBERT is the most martial figure ainong the sovereigns of Europe. 
The Tzar “has never set a squadron in the field” ; the German Emperor, 
owing to a physical defect, would have no place in the army if its leadership 
had not come to him by inheritance; and the Austrian Emperor has passed his 
soldierly days. King Humbert has not only the appearance of a soldier, but he és a 
soldier by training and by natural inclination. His ambitions, so far as he has any, 
are purely military. It does not follow that they are necessarily warlike. The Italian 
king has not the remotest intention of dragging Europe into a pitched battle. He 
has seen enough active service in the past, and he has won all the glory that even 
a prince may care to win in campaigns. But if war should break out he would be 
prepared for it ; he would lead his troops into action and keep them there, for he 
is no mere ornamental general. His bravery is undoubted; it has been proved 
again and again, to the satisfaction of his country and of the world. Nevertheless, 
his designs as a sovereign are peaceful. But the taste for soldiering runs in his 
family, and he can no more escape his natural bent for the military profession than 
other men can shirk the dominant tastes which stir their spirits. 

Humbert is so much of a soldier that he would rather be a general of the 
army than King of Italy, if he had only his personal inclinations to consult. The 
bent of a military mind and the duties of a constitutional sovereign seldom work 
well together in double harness. Humbert is a sovereign by necessity and a soldier 
by preference, but he does his duty in that state of life to which it has pleased 
Fate and the treaty-making Powers to call him, playing his part ‘like a skilled 
actor. The military commander and the country gentleman are the two characters 
he likes best to support. One thinks of him as of the popular player who, after 
strutting for a night as Lear, Richard, or King Hal, throws aside the paraphernalia 
4°5 
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The King’s Bedroom, Quirinal Palace. 


of mimic sovereignty, removes the grease-paint, and goes up the river in boating 
flannels, or runs down to Derby or Ascot. 

To be a Continental king, pledged to the Triple Alliance, while one’s country 
is seriously disturbed by factions, while the treasury of one’s nation is practically 
empty, while the discontent of one’s people—breaking here and there into revolt—is 
kept down only by battalions and the press censors ; and to have at the capital of 
one’s kingdom the capital of a rival and even a mightier kingdom, the kingdom 
of the Church, is, taken altogether, to possess a heritage from which a man of 
amiable disposition and easy ways might well care to be relieved. Not being an 
autocrat, having in effect no power of initiative, fenced in at every turn by the 
limitations of constitutionalism, King Humbert takes it for granted that he can do 
little to pull his country out of the morasses in which she is struggling. Victor 
Emmanuel, fenced in by the same limitations, did much. But then Victor Emmanuel 
was a man of tremendous determination, of indomitable will; he was a capable 
statesman ; he understood how to deal with political factions, and he dealt with 
them ; he never worried about the constitution when he had decided that specific 
action or influence on his part would benefit the country or strengthen the throne. 
Victor Emmanuel was the leader of a kingdom ; Humbert is a commander of troops. 

King Humbert is in his fifty-third year, but he looks older because his hair 
and his moustache (which is as big as a beard) are perfectly white. He is a finer- 
looking man than his photographs suggest. He has a handsome, frank, grave face, 
from which the extraordinary stare of the eyes, as you see it in the photographs, 
is absent. That strained look grew on him after Passanante’s attempt upon his life 
in 1878. The sudden shock of the assault seemed to produce some nervous strain 
in the eyes, although at the time the King was calm enough. But the stare is 
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The King’s Body-guard, 


greatly lessened now, and as a rule is hardly noticeable. Humbert’s face has 
improved with age. When he came to the throne, eighteen years ago, it was not 
nearly so strong a face as it is now. ‘The responsibilities of power seem to have 
developed it. ‘The King is not a tall man—about what is called the medium height 
will do as a measurement of his stature ; but he is compactly built, he carries himself 
with great dignity, and he looks exceedingly well, either in uniform or in civilian 
dress. He is one of the most skilful horsemen in Europe. Horses are indeed his 
greatest luxury, one might almost say his only luxury. He keeps about three hundred 
of them at the Quirinal, in a fine range of stables built by Victor Emmanuel. He 
selects the best breeds from various countries; he has a stud farm at’ one of his 
country places; and he has done more than the War Office, Parliament and the 
rest to maintain a high standard in the mounts of the Italian Cavalry. He is a 
whip, a-rider, a steeplechaser, an enthusiastic huntsman. He cares little for books 
and less for music, while for ceremonials, except of a military sort, he has little 
inclination. He is fond of flowers, and his study opens into a little conservatory 
filled with blossoming plants which he cultivates with his own hands. But he is 
not a learned king, nor an esthetic one ; he does not pose as a patron of arts, nor 
as a promoter of sciences. One member of his little family has learning enough 
and art enough to equip a dynasty, and the King is content with her monopoly. 
His queen, Marguerite of Savoy, is a paragon of royal charms and accomplishments. 
She knows English and German, Spanish and French, as well as she knows Italian ; 
she is fond of Greek, and one of her favourite recreations is the composition of 
Latin verse. She quotes Petrarch, she loves botany, books, and music; she paints 
well and draws better ; she is a brilliant and fascinating woman of the world, fond 
of society; she is a founder of charities; she is a director of women’s industry ; 
she is a daring Alpine climber; and she is one of the most beautiful women in 
the kingdom. For horses, dogs, and military matters she does not greatly care. 
These are the King’s hobbies. And so the balance of tastes is fairly preserved 

the little inner circle at the Quirinal. 
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The Palace of the Quirinal, by the 
way, is one of the most inconvenient and 
least pretentious of the royal residences 
of Europe. It is a series of long, plain, 
narrow buildings ranged about a court- 
yard on the top of the Quirinal Hill. 
Externally it is without any pretensions 
to architectural effect: it is plain, and 
even ugly. The greater portion of the 
place is taken up by state apartments. 
These occupy three sides of the Palace. 
There are no connecting or cross passages, 
each room opens into its neighbour, and 
to get from one end of the suite to the 
other it is necessary to traverse the 
entire range on three sides of the court. 
The state apartments are handsomely 
furnished, but they are very far from being 
filled with the gauds of wealth. The 
House of Savoy is not rich as royal 
houses go, and the national purse has so many demands upon it that no one dare 
propose adding to the embellishments of the King’s residence at the public expense. 
So it happens that the state apartments of the Quirinal have very little to show in 
the way of art. Pope Pius 1X. had carefully removed his treasures from the Quirinal 
before the approach of the national forces in 1870. ‘The King and the Government 
brought next to nothing with them. 

The most interesting of the private apartments is the room which was formerly 
the private chapel of the Popes. Pius IX. withdrew from it the odour of sanctity, 
and since the Kings came to dwell at the Quirinal the Popes have permitted no 
worship to be held in the old chapel, half of which is now used as a lumber-room 
and the other half as a memorial temple to Victor Emmanuel. The lumber-room 
occupies that part between the altar and the screen. On the skeleton of the altar 
there now stands the model of a man-of-war. Between the screen and the door of 
the chapel the space is filled with memorials of the present King’s father, “ the 
saviour of Italy.” Scores of silver-trimmed blue banners hang upon the walls, where 
they were placed by the patriotic pilgrims who thronged to Rome on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Italy’s regeneration, and six years after Victor Emmanuel’s death. 
Busts, wreaths, regalia, jewelled decorations, illuminated albums, trophies from many 
lands, thickly placed about the room, go to make up a memorial show in crowded 
cabinets. | Memorials of war—not the symbols of religion—now occupy the place 
where long the heads of Catholic Christendom performed their orisons. I do not 
think the King concerns himself much over this aspect of the changed affairs in 
Italy. If it has pleased the Pope to disestablish the old chapel, it has pleased the 
King to emphasise the fact by dedicating the apartment to the memory of the 
man who forced the Pope into retreat at the Vatican. The King is a Catholic, 
of course, but not a specially devout one. He goes to Mass once a year. The 
Queen is the devout member of the royal family, and for her sake the Pope, after 
having long withheld his consent, permits Mass to be said at the Quirinal in a 
little room which Her Majesty has set apart for daily worship. The state apartments 
monopolise so much space that there is very little room left wherein the King and 
Queen may have even that small share of privacy which falls to the lot of monarchs. 
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The lron Crown of Lombardy. 


Indeed, the King has but two rooms—his bedroom (with connecting dressing-rooms) 
and his study; while the Queen has but three. Add to these the private dining- 
room, and there are only six apartments at the Quirinal which the King and Queen 
can call their own. © 

The King’s apartments overlook the city. Straight before his windows, a mile 
or two distant, rise the dome of St. Peter’s and the vast jumble of the Vatican, 
constant reminders of that rival power which the House of Savoy “ scotched” but 
did not kill. The King is an early riser; not one of those phenomenally early 
risers whose achievements are the despair of the average man, but he is up at 
seven o'clock. He takes a light breakfast with the Queen, and then walks for a 
little while in the Palace gardens. Then he goes to his study, where he works 
till it is time for the midday meal. After lunching he spends an hour or two in 
consultation with his secretaries, of whom there are several, receives ministers or 
deputations, or grants audiences; and about half-past four, if the weather bé fine, 
he goes for a drive, invariably making, after the fashion of the Romans of our day, 
for the Villa Doria-Pamphili, or for the Villa Borghese on the other side of the city. 
He drives a pair of splendid horses, and handles the reins like the expert whip that he 
is. He is usually accompanied by a gentleman-in-waiting, sometimes by an officer in 
uniform, while a footman in plain black livery sits behind. Occasionally the Queen 
drives with His Majesty, but as a rule her own engagements make it impossible 
for her to accompany him in the afternoon. She usually drives with her mother, 
the Duchess of Genoa, in a large open carriage, with two servants in conspicuous 
red livery on the box. 

Since the Prince of Naples entered his teens, and became engrossed in military 
studies and other pursuits of crown-princedom, there has been rather less of 
“home-life” at the Quirinal than at most other royal palaces of the Continent. 
Humbert was never a domestic man, as the saying is; and Queen Marguerite, in 
the performance of a thousand social duties, has not, within recent years, been 
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compelled to spend much time over household affairs. After the dinner comes the 
theatre or perhaps the opera, or a reception. But, whatever may have been the 
duties of the day or evening, the King always has an hour or two of work in his 
study before retiring. His correspondence is great; there are endless papers to 
sign; and in these perturbed days there are more than the usual conferences with 
Ministers. This is the part of the business of kingship which least delights His 
Majesty. Humbert, in spite of his frank and generous nature, is not an easy man 
to do business with: his temper takes fire easily; he is not a tactician in matters 
of diplomacy and the state; and they do say that he can be as obstinate as a 
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mule. He is not fond of 
business, and he is irritated 
by complex details. In the 
ordinary course of affairs, he 
receives his Ministers on 
Thursdays and Saturdays; 
but just now the course of 
affairs in Italy is extraordi- 
nary. ‘The King likes his 
Ministers to be brief in their 
discourse with him. And 
he greatly dislikes making 
changes in the royal house- 
hold; he prefers the old 
faces and the old friends. 
That is natural enough. But 
he is intensely loyal in his 
friendships. However, a 
modern king is not neces- 
sarily “monarch of all he 
surveys,” and his rights in 
his own palace there are 
many to dispute. A couple 
of years ago Humbert was 
forced to dismiss from the 
court a very high officer, who 
had held his friendship and 
confidence for years, and 
who was very close to him 
in counsel. The financial 
troubles, which were then 
alarming Rome almost to the panic point, were the cause of the trusted gentleman’s 
downfall. There was no help for it: the Ministers, the Parliament, the people, 
demanded, and possibly not without reason, that this particular adviser and 
associate of His Majesty should be sacrificed, as a warning to all and sundry. 
The King dismissed his ;favourite functionary, but he did so with a bad grace, 
and he is reported to have exclaimed, “ This is the last sacrifice I shall make for 
Italy!” In all probability he said nothing of the kind, or, if he did say this, he 
did not mean it—he certainly did not mean it literally. Those who are accustomed 
to deal with him have to make allowances. They know well enough that he would 
sacrifice anything for the benefit of Italy, because he is a great patriot; they are 
not so sure that he would sacrifice much for the mere sake of keeping himself on 
the throne in the face of a strong and determined opposition. Sovereignty has not 
brought him an appreciable reward, and he does not see why he should be made 
continually uncomfortable for the sake of retaining a position which, as things are 
going in Italy, is, on the whole, more ornamental than useful. He is not permitted 
to interfere in politics ; but the politicians are continually interfering with him. He 
is not an ambitious man; he does not frame politics of state—and, if he did, he 
could not carry them out. The most that he can do for Italy is to be a “ good 
king”—that is to say, permit things to take their course, perform the few constitu- 
tional duties that are required of him, keep up the idea of the stability of the 





The Prince of Naples as a Lad. 
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throne, and, if there is no 
passionate attachment to 
the throne itself, inspire 
at least a popular sense 
of loyalty to his own 
person. But for popu- 
larity King Humbert does 
not care a pin’s fee; he 
has seen enough of the 
world, and he is _ suffi- 
ciently familiar with history, 
to know that popularity is 
easily bought and as easily 
lost. He by no means 
looks upon the monarchy 
as a permanent affair, He 
would like, of course, to 
ensure it to his son— 
parental affection and 
family pride would decree 
The German Emperor and King Humbert at the “Silver Wedding” Review. 2S much ; but further than 
that his personal desire 
does not go. He reads the European press assiduously enough to keep himself 
informed of the progress of the democratic movement ; he perceives that that move- 
ment is making considerable noise in Italy, but as yet to no definite purpose, for the 
hosts of Italian Radicalism are meagrely informed, badly trained and feebly led. In 
Italy there is quite as much democracy as monarchy in the air; monarchy, however, 
is in possession, and the Italians are shrewd enough to see that they cannot afford 
to quarrel over the issue just now, while they have a watchful enemy across the 
border, and the shrewd and patient claimant for the papal temporal power at the 
very centre of the kingdom. Humbert has no feeling of enmity with France; he 
meant what he said in April ’94 to M. Gaston Calmette. He could have given the 
Frenchmen proof of his pacific intentions if he had chosen to do so; but to have 
done so would have been impolitic for Italy. The fact is that Humbert has a 
considerable part of his 
private fortune invested 
in France; had he con- 
fessed this to the French- 
men, his own subjects 
would have been patrioti- 
cally unhappy. However, 
King Humbert is not 
wholly unprepared for a 
future which may realise 
the indignant warning of 
Francesco Crispi: “ Italy 
does not need the House 
of Savoy !” 
Crispi said this at the 
close of an_ interview 
which drew the tempers of A “8nap-shot.” 















both men—an 


which was naturally fol- 
lowed by the Premier's 
Now Crispi 


and the relations between 
King and himself 
intimate 
Crispi is as 
quick-tempered 
sovereign—perhaps a little 
He is a nervous, 
emotional, passionate man, 
thoroughly Italian, nay, 
wholly Sicilian. 
King’s character differs 
from Crispi’s by several 
degrees of latitude, for the 
King is a Northern man. 
Turinese point to 
Humbert’s birthplace with 
As a matter of 
fact, all Italians, whether 
ardent Papalini or red 
republicans or strict con- 
stitutionalists, are proud of 
their King, proud of him 
soldier, proud of The Staircase, Monza. 
him as a picturesque and 
historic figure, proud of him as a man of unsurpassed courage, a sovereign who is 
absolutely without fear. All Italians like him for his manly qualities, which are 
conspicuous, and to many of his subjects he stand for the ideals of Unity for 
which Italy fought. 

When the German Emperor was in Rome for the celebration of the silver 
wedding of King Humbert and Queen Marguerite, he said to the royal pair, after 
they had stood nearly three hours on the little balcony over the chief entrance to 
the Quirinal, bowing their acknowledgments to the congratulating crowds: “I wish 
my people loved me as yours love you!” 

I saw King Humbert and Queen Marguerite come again upon that little 
balcony at the close of the review on the King’s next birthday, and I thought of 
what the German Emperor had said to them so short a time before. For on that 
birthday (in March 1894) there was no popular enthusiasm. ‘This was the more 
remarkable since the same day was the anniversary, of Victor Emmanuel’s birth. 
Crowds of a respectable size had assembled for the review, and to watch the military 
procession as it passed through the streets. At the end of th> affair perhaps a couple 
of thousand persons went to the square opposite the Palace, and less than a fourth 
patt of them set up a chorus of perfunctory cheers. By-and-by the King and Queen 
appeared on the little balcony, and were courteously welcomed by the thin crowd. 
Their Majesties appeared on the balcony but once, and stayed there for less than a 
minute, and they were not recalled. On former occasions they had been repeatedly 
recalled, but that day nothing remotely suggesting enthusiasm was apparent. © This 
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scene, contrasting with the 
greetings previously given 
to the royal pair in the 
same place and upon similar 
occasions, suggests a perti- 
nent query which the reader 
may put for himself. 

A man came through 
the crowd throwing hand- 
bills which called upon the 
citizens to meet that night 
at seven o'clock at San 
Lorenzo in Lucina, just off 
the Corso, and to march 
from there to the Quirinal 
to salute the King. I went 
to the Quirinal and waited 
for the procession, but it 
did not come. I went to 
San Lorenzo in Lucina ; 
but, save for a display of 


Venetian iamps around the door of the police station, San Lorenzo in Lucina was 


in darkness. There was no sign of a crowd. 
policeman, myself, and my two companions. 


No persons were about except a 
The policeman informed us that a 


band had played there for a little while in the early evening, but that only a small 
crowd had assembled, that no one had shown an inclination to march to the Quirinal 
or anywhere else, and that the sole purpose of the small assembly had been to 


listen to the gratuitous music. 


went without his salute. 


So the demonstration was abandoned, and the King 


The Venetian lamps around the door of the police station in San Lorenzo in 
Lucina were among the most conspicuous features in what had been announced 


as “a general illumination of Rome.” 


Here and there a shop, or a Government 


office, or the window of a private apartment, rivalled the brilliance of the portal at 


the carabiniers’ barrack. 
But the “general illumi- 
nation of Rome” was as 
dismal a failure as the 
proposed march of the 
enthusiastic ratepayers. 
Less than a fortnight 
before, the Pope had been 
acclaimed at the Vatican, 
on his way to the Sistine 
Chapel, where he cele 
brated his eighty - fourth 
birthday with a Mass. A 
month earlier, Leo XIIL, 
having completed the 
jubilee year of his priest- 
hood, descended into 
St. Peter’s, and was there 
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borne in state through a concourse of 
sixty or seventy thousand people, his 
progress being accompanied by frantic 
cheers and the oft-repeated cry: “ Viva 
il Papa! Viva il Papa Re!” (“Long 
live the Pope! Long live the Pope- 
King !”) Since then, on several occasions, 
the Pope has been similarly acclaimed 
in St. Peter’s by crowds, whose enthu- 
siasm has surpassed anything that we 
know of in the popular receptions of 
contemporary sovereigns. ‘There is a 
contrast between this uproariously ardent 
reception of the Pope, and the sedate 
greetings which were extended to the 
King—a contrast which offers to the 
world, as it offers to Italy, an occasion 
for reflection. 

If Humbert’s old-time popularity be 
not actually waning, the popular affection 
for the political system of which he 
is the figure-head may be diminishing. The Italians may not regret the apparent 
Unity for which they fought, and for which they have sacrificed so much; but 
because they fought for it, and because they have made so many sacrifices for it, 
they do manifestly regret the condition in which they find their country in the 
year 1896. Unity has not brought them prosperity, happiness, nor domestic peace. 
To be sure, the King was well received at Venice when he went to meet the 
German Emperor ; he was well received at Florence when he visited Queen Victoria ; 
but probably one-half of the spectators who thronged the canals and streets on 
those occasions were strangers—foreigners who are always there making holiday. A 
ceremonial visit of royalty to those cities 
stirs a considerable circulation of money. 
Venice is impoverished, Florence is all 
but bankrupt; and either town—any 
Italian town, in fact—will receive with 
acclamation one who comes to it bringing 
gifts. The King’s birthday celebration 
in Rome brought few strangers to the 
capital; but the descent of the Pope 
from the Vatican .to St. Peter’s brought 
thousands of visitors *from many parts 
of the world, and great multitudes of 
the Roman people. Rome under the 
King is no longer gay. Her festivals, 
her brilliant displays, her carnivals, which 
attracted multitudes of money-spending 
strangers, are things of the past. In 
Rome and throughout Italy every section 
of society feels the burden of financial 
= “ig depression, and complains of it with 
The Prince of Naples. bitterness. The administration of the 
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King Humbert in 1895. 
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For these troubles Italy does not blame the King. 
not govern. A constitutional sovereign cannot be blamed for failing to do what the 
law forbids him ; but it is easier to make one man feel the pressure of a nation’s 
discontent than to make five hundred men bear the brunt of it. It is easier to 
treat a king with coolness than to overturn a kingdom. Italy, like the rest of 
the nations, has still to learn that any country has as good a government as it 


Government has been 

extravagant, and = accu- 

sations of corruption are 

heard on every side. The 

expenses of the army and 

navy are far greater than 

the country can _legiti- 

mately bear. The Italians 

are proud of their land 

and sea forces, but they 

object to paying for them. 

The treasuries of some 
municipalities are empty, 

and no way is provided 
for replenishing them, 
since the nation is already 
taxed to the last soldi. 
At every step an Italian 
takes he is confronted by 
a tax. They have a saying 
that Italian society is 
divided into two classes 
—the tax-payers and the 
tax-collectors. The Budget 
shows an annual and 
alarmingly increasing de- 
ficit. To industrial 
depression and the finan- 
cial scandals, which have 
carried ruin into many 
homes, high and low, is 
added a growing agrarian 
discontent. Italy sees, and 
what is more than seeing, 
she confesses, that her 
great scheme for political 
liberty has been developed 
at the risk of material ruin. 
The nation is straining 
every resource to avert 
bankrup‘cy; and the 
political liberties upon 
which she prided herself 
seem to have been little 
more than a day’s dream. 


Humbert reigns, but he does 
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deserves. When it de- 
serves a better it will 
rgake it. 

Democracy in _ Italy 
makes a considerable stir, 
but it furnishes pro- 
grammes rather than men. 
Political programmes are 
easily made. King Hum- 
bert knows how affairs are 
moving, and that being the 
case, he is aware that 
Italian Radicalism is not 
in the least prepared to 
seize the government nor 
to control it. On the 
other hand, the Italian 
people are tired of playing 
at military glory. They 
wish to be let alone and 
to pursue their ways in 
peace ; to till their fields, 
to work their industries, 
to tend their shops, to 
provide for their families. 
Whatever the politicians 
may say, the Italian people 
have no feuds with people 
of other countries. They 
do not trouble themselves 
about the quarrels which 
are manufactured by the 
politicians of neighbouring 
realms ; but, as they have 
suffered themselves to be 
led into a costly alliance 
which is likely to gain 
them nothing, they have 
no alternative but to sub- 
mit as patiently as may be 
to the political conditions 
in which they are now 
discovered. No sovereign 
in Europe is placed in so 
difficult a position as King 
Humbert, who, in addition to the complications which the Triple Alliance forces upon 
him, has to survey with what equanimity he can his own faction-ridden kingdom, with 
its empty treasury, the bickerings of his politicians, the high-handed policy of his lordly 
“republican” minister, Crispi, and the shrewd machinations of the Church. Within his 
own kingdom there is another kingdom ; at his own capital there is a rival potentate 
who regards him as an usurper. Surely, it would require either a Napoleon or a 
Vor. VIII—No. 35 27 





Queen Marguerite in 1895. 
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The “Mirror” Room, Quirinal. 


Cesar to evolve order, not to say harmony, from this chaos. 


maintain, and being maintained is the most anomalous. 


Into the panic-stricken places the King went without fear. 


campaigning days, absolutely ignorant of fear. 





Humbert of Savoy 
is neither a Caesar nor a Napoleon. He is a good-natured, generous-minded, 
patriotic gentleman, who has been thrust into the position of a constitutional king, 
and in the one country of Europe in which that position is the most difficult to 


The King is always glad to get away from Rome. The Italian Parliament rises 
in June or July, and then His Majesty goes to his favourite country place, Monza, 
where he remains until the end of autumn. During four months of the year he 
plays his favourite vé/e of country gentleman, and he plays it to perfection. 
he is happiest, for he throws aside the more burdensome part of sovereignty, and 
is, to a reasonable extent, his own master—a pleasant experience which falls to 
modern kings only on their holidays. Queen Marguerite does not share her husband’s 
passion for horses and hunts. Her rural recreations are horticulture and mountain- 
climbing. It was from Monza that the King started on his famous expedition to 
Naples, during the cholera panic a dozen years ago. The Italian people can never 
forget his heroism in that ghastly time, when death stalked through the reeking alleys 
of the southern city, and the population was paralysed with disease and fright. 
He visited not only the 
hospitals but the poorest and most pestilential quarters of the crowded town, standing 
by the bedsides of the sick, comforting the dying, and bringing back confidence and 
calm to the excited masses. He seemed to be then, as he was in his younger 
It was part of his mission to the 
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The Throne Room, Quirinal. 


afflicted city to show no appreciation of the danger he ran. He would not even 
smoke as he walked through the narrow lanes and courts in whose crowded tene- 
ments the plague was rioting. He remained till the plague abated and confidence 
was restored. His return through the kingdom was a triumphal progress Every- 
where the people rushed forth to give him an ovation; but he did not pause for 
these congratulations. He went straight on to Monza, where his wife and son 
awaited him. Queen Marguerite and the little Prince of Naples, then a lad of 
fifteen, were standing on the platform of the Monza railway station, impatient for 
the return of the husband and father who had shown himself so worthy of the 
kingly office. Humbert jumped from the carriage before the train had stopped ; 
the Queen and Prince ran to meet him, and fell into his outstretched arms sobbing 
with joy and pride. For a moment the dignity of sovereignty was cast aside— 
forgotten in an outburst of simple human emotion. 

When the earthquake brought terror and suffering to the Piedmontese, the 
King was the first to go to them with help and cheer. One day I saw His 
Majesty drive in his usual unostentatious way through the Corso, after a bomb 
had been exploded in front of the Parliament-house. Rome had been startled 
by the explosion ; it was the one topic of conversation in the Eternal City. But 
neither in public nor in his own household did the King appear to heed the 
outrage. J saw him leave the Quirinal one Sunday afternoon in the low open 
carriage in which he is driven when he does not handle the reins himself. As 
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the carriage passed from under the archway of the Palace and turned along the 
crest of the Quirinal Hill, two workmen rushed up to it from the footpath, and 1 
one of them thrust a small parcel into the King’s hands. Was it a bomb? ‘The 
query ran through the little group of bystanders watching the equipage as it left 
the gates. Gendarmes ran to intercept the regicides; but the officers were too 
late. The King had taken off his hat to the two rough men; they returned the 
courtesy, and were standing in the road, crying, Viva 77 Re/ Their parcel was a 
petition. Buta bomb could have been “ presented” as easily. The King disdains 
a show of guards; escorts rarely accompany him; he appears almost daily in 
public, and often with but a single servant in his carriage—and yet this is the era 
of the dynamiters ! 

Humbert shows to best advantage as the soldier-king. I saw him at a birth- 
day review, when he rode a splendid black charger at the head of a large and 
brilliant staff. Of the twelve thousand troops, representing the flower of his army, 
he was the most soldierly figure. The white-plumed King looked every inch a 
great commander—a leader who would inspire in his brigades a passion of loyalty, 
and around whom, even for a failing cause, men would rally on the field and fight 
till death in the face of overwhelming odds. ‘That is the real Humbert—the hero 
king—not the constitutional monarch at the Quirinal. 

As a sovereign, the head of the House of Savoy is more obstinate than firm, 
and decidedly more inclined to let his Ministers manage affairs than to attempt 
even legitimate direction on his own account. But perhaps even in this respect he 
shows wisdom, for he is conscious of his own limitations: he makes no pretensions 
to a genius for statecraft. Indeed, he cares so little for the outward, visible forms 
of kingship that, except on infrequent state occasions, his coachmen and footmen 
never wear the royal livery ; the equipages he favours are more like those of a 
private gentleman than of a reigning monarch, His tastes are simple, and, save 
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Exterior of the Quirinal. 


upon days of the highest possible ceremony, he has never been known to sit upon 
the throne, his preference being to stand on the lowest steps of the dais. 

It is impossible for Italy to quarrei with this man; nor is Italy, on the whole, 
inclined to do so. The army is proud of him as a valiant soldier; the nation is 
proud of him as a hero. ‘The lack of enthusiasm which caused certain birthday 
celebrations to fall to tameness was due, not to discontent with the King, but to 
discontent with the complicated circumstances, political and economic, which now 
perplex the nation. What the rest of the world is inclined to take for granted 
Italy to-day is closely questioning. From Sicily to the northern lakes men of 
all parties ask, “Is United Italy a success or a failure?” The King is the most 
conspicuous figure in United Italy: he personifies its aims; he represents its 
weakness and its strength. If these aims have not been realised, if the experiment 
in unity has not been the success of which its founders dreamed, it is not the 
King who is to blame, but the Italian people. But the King may have to bear 
| the responsibilities of his subjects’ faults. Italy fought to overthrow the power of 
| the papacy; it sought unity, liberty, and it obtained—the House of Savoy! When 
Victor Emmanuel entered Rome in 1870, he said to one who stood near him in 
friendship and state, “ This means the downfall of the House of Savoy.” He was 
not dazzled by the visions which enchanted his associates and his people; he 
was not deafened by applause; his judgment was not overturned by success. He 
entered Rome with reluctance, not as a soldier, but as a sovereign. Yet there 
was no alternative. The Italian kingdom without Rome for its capital, and without 
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a Roman palace for its king, would have been incomplete ; it would have been an 
anomaly, according to the notions of those days. The possession of Rome was 
the logical end to the argument of Italian patriotism. Rome, as the glory of the 
world, must be the crown of Italy; yet Rome, as the political capital, must ever 
be the weak point in United Italy. 

Was Victor Emmanuel right? ‘The capital of Italy was transferred from Florence 
to Rome twenty-five years ago. Is the House of Savoy any nearer its downfall, 
or is its star still in the ascendant? Is the dynasty popular or unpopular? Is 
Italy still loyal to the ideas of 1870, or will the Pope again rule supreme in the 
Eternal City? ‘Thoughtful men in the peninsula kingdom are asking themselves 
these questions. ‘They are questions which have an interest far beyond the borders 
of Italy. King Humbert reigns over thirty millions of people ; the Pope reigns over 
two hundred and fifty millions of souls throughout the world. The Vatican watches 
and waits. In an age of majorities, which king shall rule: the Papist, the Savoyard 
or the Democrat? We may assume that the Italians have a right to any form of 
government they choose. If not, no nation has such right. But under any form 
of government in Italy, Papal, Monarchical, or Democratic, Rome must always be 
the weak point in the political system so long as the Pope is deprived of his 
old-time sovereignty there. We may face the fact or we may ignore it, but the 
fact remains. Italy will not forget the men who have served her, the heroes who 
have made sacrifices for her; she will fight and fight hard to save herself, if need be ; 
but I do not think she will cut off her right arm to save the House of Savoy, nor 
her left to restore the temporal power of the Pope. The King may be popular, 
but what of the throne? The Italians are not more prosperous than they were in 
1870 ; they are not happier; they are not content. ‘This is a time for men, not for 
pronunciamentos. The opportunity is at hand. Will it prove to be the opportunity 
of the Quirinal, of the Parliament, or of the Vatican? King Humbert cannot with 
certainty name his successor. His heir, the Prince of Naples, is a man of fashion 
and pleasure, and a general in the army at the age of twenty-seven. He bears the 
name of his illustrious grandsire. Whether he will prove to be another “ saviour 
of Italy” no man can tell. He is an uncertain quantity, counting for naught, at 
this stage of the game. 


ARTHUR WARREN. 



























ONG ago, in the days when men were 

three-fourths fools—that is to say, 
} when only one-fourth of their time 
was devoted to the acquisition of wealth—there 
dwelt in Spain a weaver of industrious habits,. with 
a kindly heart, and well beloved by his neighbours. 

This weaver had a son, who was generally 
reputed to be a worthless fellow, destined to 
come to some bad end. In the presence of the 
virtuous he was usually silent, and when he did 
speak he never failed to assure his auditors of his 
incorrigible stupidity. With his boon companions 
he was however, another individual. Then none 
laughed louder drank deeper or swore more effectively 
than he. By them at least he was respected. Nor 
was he entirely invulnerable to the fascinations of the fairer sex, for he vouchsafed 
them no little attention—in his way. 

It was in vain that his indulgent father besought him to restrict his attention 
to the mastery of that trade which, during the period of his own life, had secured 
him the means of earning an honest livelihood. It was in vain that his devoted 
mother with tearful eyes implored him to desist from his dissolute conduct. He 
heeded them not, but continued to live on as he had lived before. 

At length, however, after his parents were assured that their protests were of 
no avail, a change came over the boy—for he was scarcely yet a man. It is true 
that he did not entirely discontinue his dissolute habits, but it was apparent to 
all that he had at last found some purpose in his life. His nights were oftentimes 
spent in revelry, but he was seldom seen in the company of his associates during 
the day. It was also observed that it had become his custom to pass the greater 
portion of his time in an unused stable which occupied a place at the rear of the 
dwelling of his parents. 

One day his mother, while renovating the sleeping apartment of her son, came 
across the clay image of a woman. She surveyed it for a few minutes in silence ; 
then hurled it summarily from the window. ; 

“Oh, that boy!” she exclaimed, as she resumed the dusting of the furniture. 

In the course of a few months numerous other images of a like nature were 
picked up in the vicinity of the dwelling of the weaver, and the neighbours whispered 
among themselves that the old man had either a genius or a fool for a son—the 
majority inclining, as in fact they had always done, to the latter opinion. 

One day the lord of their domain honoured the humble cottage of the weaver 
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with a visit, his purpose being to inspect the work already done on a piece of 
tapestry which was being woven in accordance with his directions. 

During his presence in the cottage one of these fragments of modelled clay met 
his view.. He examined it carefully, and then inquired of the weaver how it had 


The old man shook his head sadly as he replied that it was the work of his 
worthless son. 

The nobleman expressed a desire to see and converse with the lad, who was 
summoned in haste by his agitated parents. 

The courtier took the youth aside, and a long conversation ensued between them; 
then together they visited the stable where the youth had been accustomed to spend 
his days. 

The result of this incident was that the nobleman, believing that in the boy he 
perceived the latent genius of a great sculptor, resolved to secure for him a master 
who might fully develop it. 

At this time, in a distant city, there dwelt a man who had been crowned by Fame 
with the greenest of her laurels. He was aged now, and his hands were far too 
tremulous and old to guide the chisel over the rough surface of the stone ; but in his 
prime he had produced such marvels out of marble that, it was said, in all Spain 
there had never lived a man who could equal him in his art. His works were not 
numerous, but these were of such a nature that they excited the wonder of all who 
viewed them. ‘They were remarkable not so much because of their exquisite beauty 
and symmetrical proportions as on account of their marvellous facial expression, for it 
was in the delineation of the emotions of the heart, as revealed in the lineaments of 
the human countenance, that this sculptor excelled all others of his brother-artists. 
No one who had once gazed upon the marble images of his creation could ever forget 
the smiles, the frowns, the love, treachery and hatred, which gave them character. It 
was because of his scrupulous fidelity to nature that he was known among his 
countrymen as “The Master of Life.” 

One day the weaver’s son sat alone in the shed which had been appropriated 
to his use. Before him on a rude stand was a statuette which he was moulding 
from clay. The youth had already received initiatory instructions in the art of 
modelling from a sculptor whose services had been secured by his noble benefactor ; 
and now so absorbed was he in his work that he failed to mark the approach of a 
stranger, who paused at the door and silently contemplated the progress of his labour. 

The visitor was a man of tall stature. His white hair rose from a lofty brow 
which was deeply seamed with the wrinkles of age. His eyes, keen and penetrating, 
glittered beneath a pair of shaggy eyebrows. He was enveloped in a grey cloak, 
and carried a stout staff in his hand. 

“Who is thy master, boy?” he asked at length, as he advanced and bent over 
the damp clay. 

The youth raised his eyes and calmly surveyed his questioner. 

“ Lorello, sefor,” he replied. 

“And yet thy work appears to be not of Lorello’s school,” returned the visitor. 

“ Ah, no,” replied the young sculptor—“ not this indeed. Lorello is my master, 
but I like another better.” 

“ And who may he be ?” 

“ The ‘ Master of Life,’” answered the boy. 

The old man smiled, and took from the hand of the youth the little image upon 
which he had been at work. 
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THE LAST IMAGE: A FANTASY. 

“What is thy subject here?” he asked. 

“ Virtue,” replied the youth. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the old man, as he held the figure to the light, “and 
yet it is not carved badly; but thou hast added to the brow and eyes of a 
Madonna the nose and lips of an Aphrodite, until the face appears. like that of a 
gospel-prating courtesan. ‘This will not do, my boy, if thou wouldst be a disciple 
of mine.” ‘Then, raising the staff which he carried, he smote the little image to the 
floor, shivering it to fragments. 

The youth started forward impulsively, but paused and gazed long and earnestly 
into the face of the destroyer of his work. 

* Art thou the ‘ Master of Life’? ” he asked 

“Men call me so,” responded the old man. ‘Thou hast many models on thy 
shelves. Let me see them, and if among them there is a of worth, thou 
shalt be my only pupil and I will make thee my successor.’ 

A flush of joy suffused the face of the youth as he turned and took from a 
shelf another image, which he placed before the master. 

“Thy subject ? ” 

“Dove.” 

“Thou hast chosen a modern Spaniard for thy model. Was it thy purpose 
to express the regard of a brother for a sister, a son for a parent, or of a man 
for a man?” 

“ Neither the regard of a relative for a relative, nor of a man for a man,” replied 
the youth. 

“Then it is not Zove,” returned the master. “If thou hadst named it Affection, 
it were well done. It represents indeed the ideal love of Plato ; but platonic love 
does not exist between man and woman in whose veins there flows no kindred 
blood. Thou shouldst have said Affection.” 

As he finished, the staff of the old man sent the image to join the demolished 
Virtue on the floor. 

Then one by one the youth placed before the master the creations of his 
youthful fancy, and one by one were they shattered by the remorseless staff of 
the aged “ Master of Life”; until at length he stood with bowed head and folded 
arms among the fragments of his images. 

“Well, hast thou done? Hast thou shown me all?” asked the master. 

The youth was silent. Large tears welled from his eyes, and his features bore 
the impress of despair.. The old man surveyed him searchingly. 

“ Hast thou shown me all?” he repeated 

“There is one other,” answered the youth; then, directing his steps towards a 
cupboard, he opened a door and slowly took from the shelf and placed upon the 
table an image somewhat larger than those which had been destroyed. 

This, the last image offered by the youth for the inspection of the master, was 
the figure of a woman. The body was of exquisite proportions, neither stout nor 
frail. The limbs were beautifully rounded, and the hands and feet small and 
shapely. From the shoulders downward it was an almost perfect counterpart of 
the Venus Genetrix of thé Villa Borghese, combining with the lithe gracefulness 
of a girl the maturity of a perfect woman. Yet in this, as in the masterpieces of 
the “Master of Life,” the beholder could not but admit that the physical beauty of 
the body was subordinate in interest to the marvellous expression of the face. The 
luxurious hair was combed back from a brow which was neither so high as not to 
be lovely nor so low as not to be intellectual; the nose, ears and chin were 
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delicately chiselled, and the lips and eyes—ah, who can describe them! It was 
upon these that the young sculptor had exhausted the resources of his art. 

The master contemplated the image long and earnestly, holding it first to the 
light and then in the shadow. 

“This is indeed far better wrought than any thou hast yet shown me, for in 
this thou hast at length given the correct expression to a true conception of Life’s 
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most dangerous phantom. The body’s charms allure men to draw near, the parted 
lips do promise joy, as flowers offer their sweet juices to the bee; but the smile— 
ah, boy, it is indeed thy masterpiece!—doth seem like those the sirens wore while 
contemplating the expiring mariners at their feet. Its mockery is complete. Boy, 
I congratulate thee! I need not bid thee name thy subject, for the image itself 
bespeaks Deception.” 

“No! no! no! cried the youth passionately—“‘ it is not that. O God! Deception / 
Do not call it that !” 

“Then thou art a fool,” exclaimed the master contemptuously. “Thou hast moulded 
virtue a courtesan, and dost conceive the face of a lover contemplating his mistress 
only to carve the features of a man assuring his mother of his filial devotion ; and now, 
what have we here? Deception, surely—thy conception of Constancy, most likely.” 

“T have not yet named it,” replied the youth; “ but listen, master: For many 
months I have worked within these walls, moulding these images which thou hast 
broken. ‘They were the creatures of my fancy, and represented in their forms the 
various phases of life as they appeared to my young eyes. They were imperfect, for 
thou hast assured me they were; but this—this is none of them. It is indeed the 
image of a woman I have seen. I saw her only once—in a cathedral. Our eyes 
met; it was only for a moment, then the rising congregation obscured her from 
my view. I never saw her again, nor have I since, by word or sign, communicated 
with her. Her name is even unknown to me, yet since then she has never been out 
of my thoughts. Her face is ever before my eyes; her form is ever near me, 
bending above me as I work, sitting beside me in the firelight and mingling in my 
dreams at night. We converse together in the language of my fancy. She points 
to horizons which I cannot see, and tells me that there success will crown my efforts. 
She bids me toil unceasingly, and makes light that toil with her smiles. My secrets 
are all known to her, my follies and my virtues—all. I love the shadow and I seek 
the woman.” 

“ And if thou didst find the woman, thou wouldst then admit the shadow, viewed 
through the rose-coloured spectacles of thine idealistic fancy, to be the more 
satisfactory,” said the master. ‘Thou sayest thou hast no secrets from her: does 
she reciprocate thy confidence ?” 

“ Ah, no,” replied the youth ; “she speaks not of her past in words, but her eyes 
tell me that she too has suffered sorrow and disappointment. She seems to tell 
me that life to her is what it is to me—a day of sunshine and of shadow.” 

“Thy mental mistress tells thee truth, my boy,” returned the master kindly ; 
“but before the sun come the hours which precede dawn. Those hours are dark, 
and little likely to tempt with future promise one who is already revelling in sunbeams. 
The original of thy image is not for thee.” 

“Thou knowest her, then?” exclaimed the youth. 

“T have seen her many times, and know her well,” replied the master; “ but, 
be assured, she will not turn back to cast in her lot with thee.” 

“Why should she not?” cried the youth. “Have I not youth, ambition and 
love ? Will not these insure her happiness ?” 

“Tt is not enough,” returned the master; “she is not for thee. This,” he 
continued, as he pointed to the image, “this is entirely a child of air—a creature 
of thy fancy. Thou wilt find the shadow a vast deal more satisfactory than the 
living, breathing presentment. This will certainly not forbid thy caresses or doubt 
their wisdom, but will fatuously agree to all thy mad schemes in the pursuit of the 
phantom, Happiness ; yet the damsel who inspired thee will not do so.” 
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“And are my hopes indeed so mad, then?” asked 
the boy. 












“Perhaps not; but she will think them so,” 
replied the master. ‘Thy path is a thorny 
and toilsome one. Thou must travel it 
alone.” 

“ Now, by our God, I know 
thee to be right, O master. 
Yet I will not name her 
now. Nameless has_ she 
existed in my fancy, and 
nameless shall she perish. 
I will not carve Deception 
on my image.” 

Then, seizing a_ stick 
from the floor, the youth 
raised it to destroy the 
embodiment of his delu- 
sion; but the iron hand 
of the master grasped his 
wrist and averted the blow. 

“Stay!” he said; 
“this is indeed thy master- 
piece. Thou hast only to 
name it to make thee 
famous.” 

The youth paused, and 
his flashing eyes riveted their gaze upon the threatened subject of his disappointment. 
Then an expression of remorse overcame his countenance, and the stick fell from 
his hand. 

“Thou art right,” he answered; “and yet the world shall never know it as my 
masterpiece. I will chisel it in cold marble and keep it near me, and it shall ever- 
more be sacred in my eyes. I knew its original only for a moment, but I loved her ; 
and that which I have loved I will not destroy. In marble it shall endure—the last 
image—ay, the monument of the dreams of my youth.” 

Then, taking a chisel and mallet, he carved a name upon the pedestal of the 
image. This done, he threw himself upon a bench and buried his face in his hands. 

The aged master contemplated him with pitying eyes. ‘Then he advanced towards 
the image and read the word which the youth had inscribed thereon. 

It was Fate. 

The old man gently laid his hand upon the bowed head of the weeping boy, 
and his eyes, looking through the open door, seemed to gaze far, far into the receding 
vistas of the past. He smiled—yet it was a smile of neither joy nor pain. 

“Thou hast yet much to learn,” he said, as he gazed upon the fragments with 
which the floor was strewn; “but by this, thy last image, do I know that thou art 
indeed a disciple of the Master of Life.” 
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The Bridge, Tenbury. 


THE HAUNT OF THE GRAYLING. 


HE lovely river Teme, which takes its rise a few miles 
from Newtown in North Wales, and thence winds its 
way to the Severn, through Radnorshire and Salop, is 
par excellence the English home of the grayling. Nine 
miles west of Ludlow, near Leintwardine, the junction 
of the Clun with the Teme, grayling fishing is perhaps 
better than it is anywhere else in England—it has been 
said in the world ; but the pick of this fishing is most 
strictly preserved by the Leintwardine Angling Club 
and other owners near Ludlow. ‘There are, however, 

parts of the Teme where fishing can be had more easily and at a cheaper rate than 

in the aforesaid waters: these are bits of river where on payment of a small fee, 
or by the courteous leave of a landowner, capital sport may be had. Tenbury, or 

Tenbury Wells as it calls itself, is one of these spots—a charming little place, 

nested in a green fertile valley beside the Teme, from which it takes its name. 

The town itself is on the north-west border of Worcestershire, but the Swan 

Hotel and the railway station, on the other side of the Teme, are in Shropshire. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago Izaak Walton wrote, in his ‘“ Compleat 

Angler,” about the umber or grayling: “In Italy, he is in the month of May so 

highly valued that he is sold there at a much higher rate than any other fish. . . . 

The French value the umber or grayling so highly that they say he feeds on gold, 

and that many have been caught out of their famous river Loire out of whose 

bellies grains of gold have been often taken. . . . St. Ambrose, the glorious bishop 
of Milan, who lived when the Church kept fasting days, calls him the flower-fish, 
or flower of fishes.” 
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} err as aris : Honest Izaak goes on : 
v “He grows not to the 
bigness of a trout ; for the 
biggest of them do not 
usually exceed eighteen 
inches. He lives in such 
rivers as the trout does, 
and is usually taken with 
the same baits as the 
trout is, and after the 
same manner.” ‘The gray- 
ling “is bolder than a 
trout; for he will rise 
twenty times at a fly, if 
you miss him, and yet rise 
again. ... He has so 
tender a mouti that he is 
oftener lost after an angler 
has hooked him than any 
other fish. . . . He is not 
so general a fish as the 
trout, nor to me. so good 
to eat or to angle for.” 

It is evident that old 
Izaak rated the trout much 
more highly than the gray- 
ling, and the majority of 
anglers no doubt agree with 
him ; still of late years the 
grayling seems to have 
risen in favour in England. Some of our anglers now say that the grayling excels 
a trout of like size both for sport and for eating. 

With due respect to Izaak’s dictum, it may be said that the beautiful silver 
grayling is, as a rule, a more cautious fish than his golden, red-spotted cousin, the 
trout, who in rapid, seldom-fished water, will come dashing at a tempting, well-thrown 
fly, and at times hook himself almost before the angler has seen him. ‘The fastidious 
grayling is far more quiet and careful: he loves to lie in a deep hole, or in quiet 
water at the edge of a rapid current; he rises slowly at the feathered lure, and 
when he has seized it he dives down with it, instead of at once rushing wildly 
away, after the manner of the trout. 

It is true that the skilful angler may usually hook the grayling as he dives down- 
ward ; but, as Izaak points out, it is quite another matter to land him. His lower 
lip is singularly tender, and if he is hooked in that part the greatest care has to 
be taken so that he may not escape by breaking the lip. Many a good fish is lost 
in this way. On the other hand, the grayling’s upper lip is so hard that sometimes 
the hook breaks in it. He is an altogether “game” fish, and more science is 
probably required to land him than to land a trout of equal weight. 

With regard to toothsomeness, good as the grayling is if cooked the day he is 
caught, I fancy most people are of old Izaak’s opinion, and prefer the trout. 

We found ourselves at Tenbury station one evening in September, after a 
tediously slow journey from Birmingham. 
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Tenbury Church, from the River. 
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As we drove to the 
Swan Hotel, the town and 
its surroundings across the 
river lay in the glow of a 
splendid sunset, while the 
river gleamed with tints of 
red and gold and silver. 
The hotel, we thought, 
looked promising; it is 
within a stone’s throw of 
the river, and stands in a 
pretty garden just then gay 
with flowers, among which 
a family of fat ducks and 
some beautiful white fantail — 
pigeons were disporting The “ Swan,” Tenbury. 
themselves. On one side 
of the garden we saw a singular-looking green pyramid, made by a group of yew 
trees, which years of growth and diligent clipping have formed into this striking 
feature ; the inside is hollowed out into a refuge from sun and wind. 

Our pleasant sitting-room on the first floor had an ample bay window, and from 
it we had a delightful view of the picturesque bridge, of the river and town, of the 
grey church tower rising behind a wealth of trees; beyond, stretched the smiling 
landscape. On this evening, and many other evenings of our stay, the whole picture 
was bathed in a flood of red-gold light as the sun slowly sank to rest. 

The Swan has the great advantage of not being in the town, although it is 
close by: for perfect cleanliness, good cooking, and quiet, homelike comfort, it would 
not be easy to find a better hotel in a small English country town. The landlord 
is also a farmer; he manages the outside affairs of the establishment, while his 
excellent, bright, and ever busy wife, is ubiquitous and untiring indoors, full of 
kindness and attention to her guests. 

Tenbury being a fishing centre, the hotel is, of course, especially devoted to the 
requirements of anglers. But visitors who are not bent on exercising the “ gentle 
craft ” will find everything they can reasonably want at the Swan: it is truly an ideal 
resting-place for tired brain workers. 

The town, quiet as it is, boasts a Spa, where those addicted to such experiments 
can drink the waters, which are said to be beneficial for gout, rheumatism, liver 
complaints, and many other ailments. 

Tenbury still has a few old half-timbered houses in its quaint streets: the most 
remarkable of these is the Royal Oak Inn, not far from the Spa; and there is another 
good specimen of these houses just outside the town; there is also a curious old red- 
brick house hidden away behind the church. 

The church itself, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, but portions of the eleventh-century building can be seen both in the chancel 
and in the tower. There are several interesting monuments in this church. One 
in the north wall of the chancel is said by Mr. Oliver Baker to be “ about the oldest 
monumental effigy in the district, and perhaps the only sculptured effigy in the 
kingdom which shows the mufflers or gloves of mail hanging loose from the wrists, not, 
as generally represented, on the folded hands”: the figure is that of a mailed knight, 
recumbent, with crossed legs, under an elegant stone canopy. The Acton monument 
has two life-size figures in quaintly stiff and elaborate sixteenth-century costume ; this 
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The Old Oak Inn, Tenbury. 


monument is interesting from the fact that it was erected in 1581 by Joyce Acton, 
in memory of her parents, the said Joyce being the wife of the prototype of “ Justice 
Shallow,” Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. Near the Acton monument a mark on 
the wall more than three feet from the ground shows the height to which the Teme 
rose during the great flood, May 14th, 1886, when much damage was done to the 
town by the overflowing of the river. The landlord at the Swan related some good 
stories about the exciting scenes during this flood, in which he told us he played 
a principal part. 

Tenbury is not a sleepy place: its people seem to be healthy and industrious, 
and they are well cared for spiritually and temporally ; but, except on cattle-market 
day, the little town is quiet and restful. In the autumn, however, generally about 
the end of September, the hop-picking causes an unwonted excitement, and brings 
a crowd of strangers to the place and its surroundings. Besides these new-comers, 
all the spare hands in the town and its neighbourhood are busy gathering in the 
hop-harvest. Kent is still the chief hop-garden of England; but the graceful and 
useful climber, with its well-defined foliage and lovely clusters of yellow-green, 
flower-like fruit, is much cultivated in Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire. 
The hops are especially fine in the fertile district round Tenbury. 
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The hop-pickers are a motley crew of many sorts and conditions: some are 
respectable folk from the town and country around ; others come from a distance, from 
the slums of busy cities such as Birmingham, and these are strangely rough 
customers, who come by train expressly for hop-picking—squalid, half-starved-looking 
creatures, with tangled hair, and wild, eager-looking eyes ; they are chiefly girls and 
women, with a scattering of men and boys. Many of the women bring their babies 
and young children, and the farmers allow them night shelter in barns and 
sheds until the hop-picking is finished. In the daytime the tiny babies lie on 
the ground under great sacking-covered frames called “cribs,” into which the hops 
are picked. 

The pickers have hard work and little pay: they begin at six o’clock in the 
morning, and go on until half-past five or six in the evening; they are paid only a 
shilling for every five or six bushels. A strong and diligent woman picks from ten to 
sixteen bushels a day; but the lazy ones, and those who have babies to care for, 
fall far below this number. Besides this payment, the farmers give each picker a 
small sack of apples or potatoes, often a rabbit or two, to carry home. We were told 
that the farmers’ gifts were prompted by policy as much as by kindness ; if they were 
not made, the pickers would help themselves to the same amount, probably to more, 
when the said farmers were asleep. 

Some of the pickers look extremely dirty, but it is worth while to visit a hop-garden 
and see them at work. For picturesque effect and interest the scene rivals an Italian 
grape-gathering. ‘The pickers wear clothes of all shapes and colours ; some of them 
roughly pull up the hop-poles, wreathed with leafy sprays and clusters of yellow-green 
fruit ; others cut the stems from the poles, and then rapidly pick the hop into the 
cribs with their nimble brown fingers. In one corner we saw women busy cooking 
food over a fire lit between the lines of hops; further on we came to a group, 
squatting in gipsy fashion, and absorbed in eating and drinking. Some of the women, 
on a nearer view, had pretty, gipsy-like faces ; but these were few, and they all looked 
sad and toilworn. ‘They said they liked hopping ; and we thought the change from 
the cellars and dingy garrets of their city homes to this open-air life in pure air and 
lovely scenery must be a real boon to many of them. Some of them seemed to 
feel the misery of their degraded state. We heard, one day, a man say to a girl who 
walked beside him behind a cart full of fellow-hop-pickers, “‘ Why don’t you mount 
the waggon and join the wild beast show ?” and, indeed, as the waggon stopped before 
a public-house, a crowd of townspeople gathered to stare at the squalid faces in it. 

The hops are emptied out of the cribs into huge sacks called pockets. A pocket 
of hops usually weighs about a hundredweight and a half, and is worth from £5 
to £7. 

A method of growing hops on strings fastened to horizontal wires has been 
invented by Mr. Partridge, who lives near ‘Tenbury. Strong wires are stretched from 
the tops of poles set in rows about twenty feet apart; across these wires are strained 
lighter wires, with hooks fastened on them at regular distances ; strings are tied to the 
hooks and secured to stakes driven into the ground ; up these strings climb the hops. 
This plan iets in more air and sunshine, and is said to be better for the growth of 
the hops ; but the old-fashioned hop-garden is far more picturesque than the new one. 

At the end of the season we saw a party of hop-pickers leave ‘Tenbury by a 
midday train, having finished their work for that year. There were a few boys, but 
the party consisted chiefly of old and young women, their hats and caps decorated 
with hops. They carried bundles of all sorts, and sacks of potatoes and apples ; they 
looked terribly rough as they rushed along the platform, and pushed and struggled 
into the railway carriage like wild animals. It was the hottest part of a hot day, and 
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the compartments were 
soon crammed with chaotic 
masses of sacks, bundles, 
cooking utensils, and 
writhing, sweltering human 
beings. 

It was a_ pleasanter 
sight to watch from our 
hotel windows a_ huge 
waggonful of pickers, gaily 
wreathed in hops, and 
singing as they went over 
the quaint bridge. Cer- 
tainly in that case distance 
lent enchantment to the 
view, and to the sound. 

Rather more than a 
mile from Tenbury, along 
the Ludlow road, is the 
pleasant little village of 
Burford. It only consists 
of a few cottages, Burford 
House—a seat of Lord 
Northwick’s, the very 
remarkable church, and 
the pretty half - timbered 
rectory. 

It is an attractive walk 
to Burford alorg the high 
road; but there is a shorter 
and far more delightful 
way through a gate a few yards on the left from the Swan; this path leads across 
the meadows to the church of St. Mary. A mound in the first field is said to 
date from British times; it is picturesquely crowned by a group of oaks. It was a 
quiet evening towards sunset when we walked to Burford. Cattle were grazing in 
the meadows, fresh and green after newly fallen rain. Hardly a breath of wind 
was stirring, yet the scent of the rich moist pasture was delicious. On our left was 
the haunt of the grayling, the willow-bordered Teme; and behind this the grey 
tower of Tenbury church rose from the trees. A veil of blue smoke betrayed the 
presence of houses, nearly hidden by the clustering leafage. ‘The sinking sun lit up 
everything with a subdued golden light ; and as we walked along we were irresistibly 
reminded of Gray’s “Elegy.” One or two more fields brought us to the gate of 
Burford churchyard. 

A few years ago this church was most lovingly restored, and in great part 
rebuilt. The fine old monuments and the remarkable triptych were, however, left 
untouched. There is a beautiful old Perpendicular font at the west end of the church. 
The oak carving of the pulpit and of the roodscreen and chancel roof is modern, 
but it is elaborately and skilfully executed. The large triptych covers the north wall 
of the chancel, and is said to have been painted by Melchior Salaboss—also called 
Ghirardino Milanese—in 1585. It contains portraits of Richard Cornwall and his 
wife Janet. Below, on a long narrow panel, is a painting of their extraordinary son, 
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Town Hall, Bridgnorth. 


Edmund, wrapped in his shroud; he was called “the Strong Baron,” and is said 
to have been seven feet three inches high. Nash gives the following account of 
him, written by a Mr. Habingdon :— 


“He was in mind an emperor, from whom he descended: in wit and style so rare 
to comprisegin a few words, and so clearly, such store of matter as I scarce ever saw 
any to equal him, none to excel him. He was mighty of body, but very comely, and 
exceeded in strength all men of his age. For his own delight he had a dainty touch 
on the lute, and of such sweet harmony in his nature as, if ever he offended any, were 
he never so poor, he was not friend with himself till he was friend with him again. 
He led a single life, and before his strength decayed entered the gate of death,” 


There are several interesting monuments in this church—one to John o” Gaunt’s 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth; and the chancel is full of interesting relics of 
antiquity, which we have not space to mention. The name of the Cornwalls recalls 
the, memory of their old house: some gables of this can still be seen in Tenbury, 
beyond the Royal Oak. 

If an angler wishes for a little change from sport, there are many delightful 
excursions to be made from Tenbury. Perhaps the most enjoyable of these, for 
beauty of distant scenery and for the interest of rare domestic architecture, is to be 
found in the excursion to Whitton Court, the charming old home of the Misses 
Mills, about four miles from the town. We drove along the Titterston Clee Hill 
road, and then turned to the left, into a way which goes on mounting until it 
reaches the Court. The scenery kept changing, opening out into new views, both 
behind us and to right and left—the views, both of hills and distant country, 
becoming grander and grander. 

All at once we saw, some distance before us, the charming old home of Whitton 
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Court, with its three red-brick gables, its square stone windows and its elegant 
chimney-stacks. The front is overgrown with Virginia creeper, grape vine, ivy, 
clematis and roses. We had still some way to drive before we reached the entrance : 
this is about two-thirds along the front of the house, through a massive oak door 
under a stone archway. The door is thickly studded with huge old nails, taken 
from an ancient predecessor. To reach it we had to leave our carriage and enter 
by the gate of a narrow strip of garden. ‘The old archway brought us into a 
passage leading to the morning-room, on the right. This is a good-sized room, 
with a fine bay window, from which we had extensive views of both the surrounding 
and the far-off country: on a clear day the Black Mountains in Brecon can be 
seen, at a distance of thirty miles. ‘There is a fine open fireplace in the morning- 
room. Across the passage is the great hall, terminated at this end by a partition 
of very old and deeply recessed panelling. The entrance to the hall is by a double 
arch, of which the inner curves rest on a curious oak pendant, elaborately carved. 

Formerly the house made a quadrangle. The back windows of the hall, which 
are of the fourteenth century, look into the ancient courtyard. The front of the 
house dates from the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The hall is a noble room, about twelve feet high. The paintings round the 
frieze have been cleverly freed from the whitewash which formerly hid them ; and 
the hall is fitted with dark oak chairs and tables, in keeping with its period. There 
are two doors at the farther end; one leads to a pretty, sunshiny drawing-room 
—painted white, as the panelling was too much injured to be restored. Up a 
couple of steps at the end of this room is a spacious bay window ; and we found 
the view here still more beautiful than that from the morning-room. The second 
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Old Houses, Shrewsbury. 


door at this end of the hall stood open, showing an old oak-panelled staircase, 
with a painted window on the landing. The courteous owners of the house took 
us up these stairs to a Jarge room over the hall, with huge beams across the ceiling 
ornamented with plaster mouldings and whitewashed. ‘The walls are hung with fine 
blue-green tapestry upwards of two centuries old, and the oak floor is very uneven. 
The long massive-legged table in the middle of the room is of the fifteenth century. 

Only two wings now remain of the ancient quadrangle—the side we had visited, 
and another at right angles. This is half-timbered, with carved outside beams. 

A few years ago the whole of Whitton Court was used as a farmhouse and barn, 
and some of the beautiful old rooms were filled with grain and other farm produce. 
The house has been restored with great care and skill, and the fittings throughout 
are in perfect harmony with the rest There is in front a square lawn and a pretty 
flower garden; at the back the ground falls almost steeply, and some way down are 
fishponds. 

We went one afternoon to the top of Titterstone Clee. The road lies past the 
station, across the railway, and mounts nearly all the way. ‘The views around are 
superb. On a clear day, we were told, sixteen counties can be seen: our day was 
cloudy, but from our elevation of 1780 feet above the sea we could make out 
the Malvern Hills, the Brecon Mountains, the Sugarloaf by Abergavenny, the High 
Vinnalls, Welshpool, the Longmynd Hills, Caer Caradoc, and part of the rounded 
mass of the Wrekin, besides the country round Bridgnorth, Bewdley, Worcester, 
the Cheltenham district and many other places. We walked through the quarries, 
which give employment to five or six hundred men. The stone is called “Jew” 
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The Ferry, Shrewsbury. 


or “Dhu,” and is largely used in road making throughout the country. It seems 
that hand-breaking the stone is better for this purpose than machine-breaking: the 
former splits the stone more evenly. A few veins of coal exist on ‘Titterstone, which 
have been worked for many years. 

Ten miles north-west of Tenbury, by train, is historic Ludlow, with its 
magnificent feudal castle, its grand parish church, the old black-and-white Feathers 
Hotel, and its beautiful pine forests. Stokesay Castle, a unique specimen of a 
thirteenth-century fortified mansion, is also within reach. Idyllic Church Stretton is 
nine miles north of Ludlow; and thirteen miles from Church Stretton is Shrewsbury 
herself, rising queenlike above the Severn, with her impressive abbey-church, the 
beautiful church of St. Mary, castle, museum, town hall, and picturesque store of 
half-timbered houses. 

We made another very interesting excursion to Bridgnorth, and we thought we 
had never seen an English town more picturesquely placed. It stands on the top 
of a rocky hill, and overhangs the broad Severn, flowing nearly two hundred feet 
below. Our first glimpse of the town, perched thus on the top of a steep rock, was 
most striking. There are several good black-and-white houses in Bridgnorth. The 
town hall makes a remarkable feature in the middle of the main street ; while at the 
foot of the rock and close to the river is a quaint gabled house, dated 1580, the 
birthplace of Bishop Percy, of ballad fame, in the eighteenth century. 

Besides the delight it gives to anglers, in the excellence and abundance of its 
grayling, trout, and other fish, Tenbury has the charm of greatly varied walks ; but, 
after all, its special charm is to be found beside the Teme, “the haunt of the 
grayling” ; for there, even if sport be not the attraction, and the lovely silver fish 
are left in peace, the wanderer by those wood-girt banks, whether above or below 
the picturesque bridge that leads to the town, cannot fail to find delight. 
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4 There are places where the trees so closely and thickly hem in the winding, 
murmuring river, and where the banks are so steep, that to keep beside the stream 
one has to wade in its rocky bed. There is no dulness near this sparkling, lively 
river, animal life is so abundant here. Overhead, perhaps, a keen-eyed squirrel leaps 
like lightning from bough to bough ; a brilliant jay, with strange scream and chatter, 
flies farther away ; a sudden plunge, a rapidly widening circle on the water, and 
the small head of a water-rat is seen making fast across the stream; a dabchick’s 
startled cry and header ; a swallow’s tweet-tweet, as it skims by and’ snaps a drink 
or a fluttering yellow-dun ; a timid rabbit peeps cautiously from the top of the bank 
opposite ; and then comes a marvellous flash of coloured light as the jewelled 
kingfisher darts swiftly along. Sights like these animate the solitude; while in 
murmured chorus the rustle of the leaves, the murmur of the river, the splash of 
the rising fish, the faint whirr of a distant angler’s reel, and the far-off voices of 
the hop-pickers, make an enchanting medley of sound. All these delights for eye 
and ear can be had in perfection on a fine autumn day beside the ever lovely Teme. 


KATHARINE AND GILBERT S. MAcQuolp. 


SONNET. 


F thou art false, 











Then Heaven is earth—all Love a lie— 
And thy hand’s clasp of mine to-night 

: : Will sting as doth a serpent’s bite ; 

; E And the pale moon will cease to shine 

. 4 On the false eyes I thought divine. 

e : If thou art true, 

: : Then earth is Heaven—all Love is true— 
° q And my brief sorrow of to-day 

‘ Will pass like April showers away, 

- And over me will stretch anew 

ts ; Heaven’s clear unfathomable blue. 

. 


HENRY OVERY 








OUR POINT-TO-POINT RACE, 


No. IV.—" THE FAVOURITE COME TO GRIEF." 








OUR POINT-TO-POINT RACE. 


No. V.—"“THE CocKTAIL WINS BY A HEAD.” 





KNOW agaraen full .And the fancy that possesses 
of Toses cAAll ny heart,this summer hour, 
Src hollow bythe sea; fs that one fair presence blesses 
‘There the soft west wind ° Every leaf and bud ana flower 
reposes Giving life in its completeness 
ay And the murmur ofthe bee Be ts happ asi bower 
Liills one to a dream ay 
sweetness ie Seg 
my, Hil lof fancies, 
te and free. 


OER 


I seek her, will she vanish 
Als a star that fades at dawn, 
As amist—that sunbeams banish— , 
Sho ay sg dies nie morn? ey ath 
fould J vin her by my fleetness? 
Should Jwait and sigh ae veg ot 


Latiencet Love must lear <x 
iscreetness. aft “on , 
There's noose 
without a thorn! Bex" | 
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BY LIFE AND DEATH. 
I. 


**Nought thou didst see 
But herds and muirs and solitary cots.” 


> 7A ROM the top of Loudoun Hill one could look down upon the valley 
which it protects from the east wind. ‘The other sides of the valley 
are sheltered also, but by land that rises in tempered leaps—those 
temp‘ing slopes that make ploughing seem a probability—so tem- 
pered that it makes the brutal rise of the black crags more severe 
by contrast. The cliffs look to the sun, and the other sides of the 
hill are rendered less stern by trees; yet, had the positions been 
reversed, that upright black overhanging crag could -never have cast 
so black a shadow as the one resting on Richard Delap’s heart at 
that moment. 

And something like that was running through his mind as he 
stood looking meditatively over the bosoms of land that swelled 
around, which he had nourished this season, and which for ages before his forbears 
had called their ‘own. 

Men had a trick of gazing their fill on things they loved, in those days that 
darkened the spring of 1679, for none knew how long the remembrance might 
have to last. 








With a stern religion that accorded well with their hard-set faces, men walked 
the countryside in a proud show of indifference, but, to one who had eyes wherewith 
to see, they were poor actors. A sudden turn of the head to “that wee knowe 
whaur my fayther first set the ploo i’ my hand,” and the men would stop and 
stand free from haunting dread in the magic of a moment’s noon dream. As Dirk 
Stark, the old smith, said, “ Ye couldna tell for yae meenute.” 

Though the blood-letting of Drumclog has cooled the blood, yet there are still 
traces of an hereditary hate remaining, with the old weapons, to this day. Two 
Ferraras hang in the farmhouse of Freeland ; and Freeland the First (if I may so call 
him) has left these words among others: “I mysell hae seen thro’ English buff coats 
whaun I hae lifted my Ferrara.” And now, though Freeland the Tenth reigns in 
these walls, one may see him take down a Ferrara sometimes, and, with one hand 
on hilt and one on the blunted point, bend it, using all his strength, till hands 
meet. When the point is released the blade springs back with a vicious hiss ; and 
though Freeland is an elder, and his eyes are sunk in the mountains of good living, 
one can see a thrill pass over his face, and straightening up, he will try a cut or 
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two with the sword, till, warming 
to the work, he showers a perfect 
fury of blows on the head of 
his invisible enemy, and only 
stops as his wife comes in and 
cries, “Tits, Laird, pit doon 
the sword or ye'll cut yersell 
some o’ thae days. Whit a 
sweet yer in! Whit hae ye been 
daein’ ?” 

“Man, Jean, I fancy if I had 
been at Drumclog I widna hae 
been scorned. I wish I had been, 
and seen the bloody English 
bein’——” 

“ Wheest, Laird! mind the 
bairns are in the neist room, 
Come ’wa ben tae yer tea.” 

But in 1679 women did not 
treat a fighting mood so lightly ; 
and as Richard Delap turned to 
go to the house, he hesitated for 
a moment, for well he knew the 
tearful entreaties that awaited 
him from his young wife. 

Meetings on the moor had 
become more and more danger- 
ous, and the more dangerous 
they became the greater became 
the necessity for them. 

Of their secret places but two 
now remained inviolate, and the 
meeting for this night had been 
called in the more secret of the 
two; for dread had been raised 
by the mysterious manner in 
which the dragoons had found 
and ousted them so _ often 
lately. 

To his surprise, when he 
entered the door his wife met 
him with sad and pain-drawn 
face, yet no words did she utter 
to stay him from his mission. 
Once only she said, “ And maun 

“‘He showers a perfect fury of blows on his invisible enemy.” ye gang, Dick ?” 

“ Ay, Jess, I maun.” 

“Ye widna stay tho’ I gied doon on my knees tae ask ye for my sake?” 

“Na, Jess; an’ besides, ye wad be the first tae scorn me if I did.” 

“ Ah, Dick,” said Jess sadly, “it’s weel seen ye’re settled, an’ it’s weel seen 
forbye that ye ken little aboot women, or ye wad ken that a lass will forgive a’most 


lecttega a 
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onything that wis din for er sake.” Then she added, “Tell me whaur it is tae 
be to-night ?” 

Dick hesitated, and then impulsively leant forward and whispered some words 
in her ear. 


II. 


‘¢ The Covenanter hastening, with Bible in his breast and sword in hand, to far retired wilderness.” 


OnE by one, to the number of a score, the Covenanters assembled in the part of 
the muir which they had chosen. 

Lying open, its merit consisted in the treacherous nature of the bog that 
surrounded it, saturated by the continual outpourings of a stream that seemed to 
lose itself in the maze of the swamp, yet which became again one collected stream 
after it had passed the small circle of land upon which the Covenanters now stood. 
Impassable, except by a small bridge-like ridge that wound intricately in the passage 
from the land to what they called “ Juck Island,” they considered it one of their 
strongest and safest meeting-places, for, if attacked, their enemy would rush on 
safe-looking ground “like hounds after a bit o’ meat, and the grun’, as tho’ i’ loathing, 
would open underneath their feet, and they would dwell in hell for evermore.” 

At the island end of this ridge, or bridge as I will call it, stood Dirk Stark, 
the old smith, whose once mighty frame was now weakened by his eighty years, 
but who still was the equal of any man breathing. As each man came across he 
stepped up to Dirk, and, because of the darkness of the night, pushed his face 
close to the other. This was the safest password, for a word can be stolen, but 
features never; and each knew that in the right hand of the smith there lurked 
a dirk, ready to spill the coward blood of any spy. Each man stood steadfast 
till Dirk said, “It’s yersell, daurk nicht,” then dropped into the group of men in 
the centre. 

The hour fixed had passed, so Dirk joined the group, and another man took 
his place, and still another was placed on the outskirts of the other side. Then 
the business of the meeting was proceeded with. 

Straining his eyes over the muirland to where the brow of a neighbouring knowe 
swung up against the scarcely blacker sky, the sentinel at the bridge stood as still 
as the muir itself. 

The low-toned conversation went on in whispers that barely reached the listener’s 
ears, and so quiet was the air that the flapping of a peesweep’s wings was heard 
ere the sentinel could see it rising up against the sky. 

“Somebody comes!” he called to the group. 

“Can ye see him?” asked Dirk. 

“No, I only saw the birds rising.” 

“Tell us whaun ye can see him, then,” said Dirk, and he resumed the discussion 
of the meeting. 

The sentinel fixed his eyes on the sweep of the hill, and all seemed as before ; 
but during the talk a man more cunning than they had crept on all-fours over the 
ridge of hill, and now lay, panting softly, at the other end of the bridge. 

When his breathing became easier the spy resumed his direction, and, like a 
serpent, squirmed his way noiselessly along the bridge, not on hands and knees as 
before, but full length on ground, the whole movement being accomplished by 
a muscular working of the body that was as loathsome to see as the quivering 
glide of the adder. Nearer and nearer the spy came to the sentinel, and, unwitting 
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the nearness of his danger, the latter 
kept his eyes fixed upon the hill 
brow as the surest mode of detecting 
visitors in the darkness. 

The spy reached the end of the 
bridge, and, crawling to one side, lay 
hid in the tall dank grass. 

The night became darker, and 
the sentinel knelt down, so that ‘the 
ridge might stand out with clearer 
prominence against the clearer sky. 

A slight, scarcely perceptible rattle 
of horses’ harness reached his ears, 
but so faint and uncertain that he 
knew not whether to call or not. 
Décision was put out of his power, 
however ; for, ere he could resist, a 
hand covered his mouth and an arm 
of steel bent back his head till the 
hollow crackle of a broken neck 
broke out upon the stillness. The 
spy placed his hand upon the man’s 
heart: it had ceased to beat; and 
he laid the corpse down and took 
his place. 

The rattle of the harness had 
grown louder, and in a pause of the 
meeting Dirk called out, “ Ye’re on 
the look-oot, Glen ?” 

— ** A’ richt,” the spy answered, in 
“The sentinel at the bridge stood as still as the muir low muffled tones. 

7 eel Something seemed to puzzle Dirk 
for a moment; then he asked, “That’s you, Glen, yersell, is’t no?” 

“ Ay,” the spy answered, in the same low voice. 

“Canna ye speak oot?” Dirk asked; but even as he said the words the clamour 
of harness broke out, and on the brow of the hill appeared some mounted men. 

With the quickness of ready decision Dirk sprang for the spy and caught him 
by his cloak. With an adroit movement the spy rid himself of it, and turning fled 
over the bridge. 

Dirk would have pursued, but the face that he had seen made him hold up 
his hands towards heaven in awful agony. 

“Oh, my son, and is it thou?” He stood for a moment as though life had 
departed, then sprang up 70 more a father, but only a man. “Treachery! All to 
the Brig! Man the Brig, or we’re din for!” he called; and obediently the men 
rallied to his call. When they had gathered around him he turned to Dick Delap: 
“T resign the leadership of this band into thy hands.” Then to all: “God hath 
made me a Jonah among men. My son has proved a traitor. Therefore I go 
out from among ye till he is dead. Farewell! May the God of Israel be with ye 
this night.” 

He sprang across the bridge, and each one that he left thought his agony had 
made him choose this mode of suicide, for three dragoons blocked the other end 
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of the bridge, and his fate seemed sudden death. But Providence, erstwhile hard, 
had reserved him for a greater death than this, so that when he charged, with 
Ferrara in right and dirk in left hand, among the dragoons—a fearsome sight—the 
first flinched, and flinching, slipped into the slough ; the second delivered his blow too 
soon—whereupon the smith ran in upon him and finished him with his dirk ; and 
. the third was the spy, his own son, who fled when he saw his avenging father. 
In an agony of fear the spy ran to where the rest of the dragoons were massed, 
and in his fear his blade slipped from his grasp. Dirk followed close at his heels. 

The night was dark, and though the moon had now appeared she was hidden 
almost continually behind the dull brown clouds. As the two men came to within 
twenty yards from the dragoon line the challenge rang out—‘“ Halt! Who goes 
there ?” 

The spy dared not stop, and, still running, answered, “ Friend!” 


a 


“The spy rid himself of his cloak.” 


“Stand, friend!” came fotth the challenge ; and, as the spy made another step, 
“Stand!” in a warning tone, accompanied by the click of a lock. 

Not a moment was left to decide his fate. Should he go forward and risk the 
shots, or should he turn to the mercy of the father he had so often cajoled? 
Instinctively he chose the latter, and, turning, went on his knees as Dirk came 
within his reach. 

“Father,” the .son said in pleading tones, “I am not guilty.” 

“Oh, dinna dee, laddie, wi’ a lee on yer lips.” 

(“ Answer, friend—the password !”) rang out the challenge. 

“Father, I wis led astray.” 

“Faur astray whaun it wis against God himsell.” 

(“ Answer, friend—the password ! ”) 

“Let me go, father.” 
“Ye maun dee. Ye’re too black tae leeve.” 
(“ Guard! stand to your arms!” sang out the captain of the soldiers.) 


”? 














““*God receive our spirits !’” 
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The son arose and tried to pass the father, but the latter put out his strength 
and closed him to his breast. 

“Let me go, father!” cried the son, and reached for his poniard. The father 
held him in his left arm and caught the wandering hand in his right. 

(“ Answer, or we fire! ”) 

“Oh, God, help us to dee, and send me to hell in place of my son. For, 
though I kill him, he is my son.” 

(“ Present arms !”) 

‘Will ye stand straucht like a man if I leave go?” asked the father. But the 
son only gave a convulsive jerk. “God receive our spir r 

“Fire!” 

Ten shots came from the line, and the twain lay dead upon the dank grass. 





III. 


‘*The neighbouring plain was once 
The scene of bloody fray.” 


TREACHERY had revealed the secret passage, so that now the little band of the 
Covenanters must rely on their weapons and their skill; yet, comparing {the odds, 
which was forty Dragoons to a score of Covenanters, the fate of the latter 
seemed fixed. 

The skirmish opened with a volley from the soldiers ; but Dick Delap, with wound- 
bought caution, had already placed his men among the damp grass of the outskirts. 

The men replied with scattered shots, each one of which told, for the soldiers 
were gathered together in compact mass. As each man fired he shifted his position, 
crawling a few yards away. ‘The soldiers fired at where the flashes came from—for 
the night was so dark that none could distinguish at all distant forms—but their 
bullets only found a sodden grave. 

Dick, with six of the best men, had stationed himself near the bridge. Under 
cover of a heavy fire, Captain Elliot, of the Dragoons, had sent some of his soldiers 
to make the passage. Ere they had right started three shots came among them, and 
left but nine on the bridge. 

In Indian file the passage, of course, had to be made, and when the first man 
reached the middle of the bridge the covering fire had to cease. Three men were 
told off to keep the passage, with Dick in reserve; and while he waited, Dick 
watched anxiously for the success of the other three men. “A fight to the death, 
treachery against treachery,” had been their words, ere they asked and received 
permission to go upon their own bent. Crawling along the ridge, they had dropped 
over the side a few yards from the island, where they knew a current had dislodged 
the mud and replaced it by a thinner medium. 

Before the first soldier had touched the swords that opposed him, the second 
dragoon was drawn with a screech into the swamp, and silence fell upon the place 
where he had fallen. ‘Then the clash of swords rang out, and the first dragoon 
sprang upon the island, but with a sword through his heart. Again their places are 
filled, and again the same scene takes place. The darkness and the surrounding 
terror have effect upon the soldiers’ courage, and the five retreating vow that “the 
knaves have all the fiends in hell to aid them!” 

Stung to the quick with this unexpected rebuff, Elliot mounted his horse, and, 
ordering his dragoons to do likewise, led the way. When he reached the part 
VoL. VIII.—No. 35. 29 
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“0h, Dick, tak' me hame quick.’" 


where the two men hid, his horse received a cut on the legs, and, rearing in affright, 
would have thrown him but for his splendid horsemanship. Quieting the beast for 
a moment, of a sudden he dug his spurs deep into the animal’s sides, and the 
maddened beast sprang high upon the Covenanters. 

Then the roar of battle rang out at its loudest, for the guard of the passage 
was broken, and the soldiers trooped in after their captain. 

The Covenanters hemmed them as much as possible upon the swampy outskirts, 
where their horses were but dn encumbrance, but soon the soldiers cleared their 
ground and drove back the sturdy defence. 

“ Now,” said Woodburn o’ the Mains, “we are undone unless our God sends 
us relief.” 

Hardly had he spoken when above the din of combat the heavy, unwilling gallop 
of cart-horses was heard, and upon the brow of the hill stood out some twenty 
mounted figures, and from among them came out the call of two or three voices: 
“God and our country!” 

A cheer rang out from the encompassed Covenanters upon the island as they 
saw this support, and a hearty curse also rang out from Elliot’s lips as he ordered 
a retreat: “ Hurry now, men, hurry, or the knaves will have us between two fires.” 
He need not have ordered his men to hurry, for helter-skelter they poured over the 
bridge ere the new troop could near it, and, scattering over the face of the muir, 
soon lost all semblance of a troop. 

As the soldiers were fleeing Dick Delap cried out to the troop to fire, but only 
a shot or two came forth in reply. 
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With gratitude in his heart, but with a grievance on his tongue, Dick went towards 
the new troop. 

“Why did ye not fire, an’ we could hae exterminated the vermin?” he asked ; 
but when he had drawn near he needed not a reply. ‘The rest of the Covenanters 
came up and looked at the new troop; then they, too, stood silent. Then somebody 
tittered, and Woodburn o’ the Mains broke out with a laugh, and soon the whole 
band, except the new troop, were helpless with laughter. 

"Twas not easy to raise even a smile on these earnest faces, and perhaps their 
sudden relief from danger had something to do with the laugh that rang out into 
the night air. 

The moon shone out brightly for a minute, and truly it showed a strange sight 
on close inspection of the new troop. Women, of all sizes and ages, composed 
the new troop; and all were clothed as men in the most heterogeneous collection 
of clothes that ever adorned a farm wardrobe. All the excitement of the deed was 
over, and as they stood shrinking before the laughter that rose around them, they 
looked but pitiful Joans of Arc. 

“Oh, Dick, catch me—I’m going to faint!” cried out the leader of the new troop ; 
and, as he helped her to dismount, the hat fell from her head, his Sunday-coat collar 
slipped down from her face, and he discovered his wife. 

Some of the Covenanters were making similar discoveries, and others discovered 
their sweethearts ; and when the hysterical laughter had sunk into an occasional sob, 
their hearts swelled at the thought of their wives’ daring, and the reflection came 
also that the sons of such mothers would aye fight for their liberty of religion. 

“Hoo did ye manage tae raise sich a troop, Jess?” Dick asked tenderly. 

“I saw the smith’s son gae by wi’ the sogers, so I jaloused there wis blabbin’ 
i? the air. I saddled the pownie and geid frae ferm tae ferm. ‘The men laucht at 
me whaun I found them in, but the maist o’ them were no back frae the market. 
But the women that had men here listened, and not only listened but cam’; and 
the shame of dressing in men’s clothes,” said Jess, drawing up her head proudly, 
and speaking English that she might be emphatic, “rests on our love for you and 
not on ourselves. Oh, Dick, tak’ me hame quick, and let me gat oot o’ thae fearsome 
breeks. I'll never pit them on again.” 

“Never, Jess?” queried Dick, with a twinkle, as he took her up on the horse. 
“No the rale yins, onyway,” she said, as she settled herself comfortably. 


1”? 


W. G. TARBET. 
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No. 34.—The Revolving Dial Cipher. J. Set at A equals 0. 
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No. 35.—The Revolving Dial Cipher. Il. Set at A equals T. 
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AO WT MCI KW2ZZ QCAS CJSF HC IG MCI GVOZZ 
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No. 37.— 
The “Ladder” Cipher. 
Set at A equals O. 





No. 36.—The Revolving Dial Cipher. III. The cipher letter. 
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‘* Sir, there lies such secrets in this... 


TIMES OF 


CHARLES II. 


TO 


THE 


SECOND 


GEORGE. 


box, which none must know but the King.”— 


The Winter's Tale. 


OME of the State ciphers used at the time when No. 31 was drawn up are 
very formidable documents, measuring about three feet by two. 


size is far surpassed by more modern Foreign Office ciphers. 
to Downing Street to see about the mode of secret writing now used at the “ 


I learned, among other 
things, that the cipher- 
sheets now used are so 
large that “you can walk 
all round the room and 
look at them on the walls.” 
Even taking this cum 
grano, some of the sheets 
are undoubtedly of great 
size and complexity. Of 
course, no person is al- 
lowed to inspect the actual 
cipher now used by the 
“F.O.” for communicat- 
ing with the British am- 
bassadors and consuls ; 
but I ascertained that 
the system is mainly a 
numerical process, and, 
from some specimens I 
examined elsewhere and 
which were used in 1840 
for State purposes, I could 
quite credit this statement 


as to the immense size of "2 


modern “F. O.” cipher- 
sheets. 
The facsimile shown 
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No. 31.—Facsimile of part of a numerical cipher used, in the reign of 
Charles Il., between Prince Rupert and the Earl of Arlington, Secretary 


in No. 31 is a reduced 
facsimile of merely the top of State. I. The Key. 
Copyright by John Holt Schooling. 
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left-hand corner of the key-sheet used by Prince Rupert and Charles II.’s Secretary of 
State. The type, made more than two hundred years ago, is very good, and clearly 
cut ; and, but for the antique spelling, the printing shown in No. 31 might almost pass 
for modern work. The method here illustrated is very simple: the letters of the 
alphabet run down the left side of the sheet, and have three numbers attached to each, 
any of which numbers were used at the option of Prince Rupert when he wrote in this 
cipher. Across the width of the sheet are printed a quantity of syllables and short 
words, commencing with a, 4, ¢, etc., according to their respective positions on the 
sheet (see No. 31), and numbers are filled in to represent these syllables and short 
words. ‘Therefore, given the key, the writing or the reading of a cipher-letter is 
simplicity itself (see No. 32); and in this respect the cipher now illustrated differs 
widely from the modern “F.O.” cipher. Not 
| 478° 308° 378° 464° 392 | only were those I examined so bulky that a 
small trolly had to be used to convey them to 

No. 32.—//lustration of a letter written in the 7 L . * 
cipher used by Prince Rupert and Charles J,'s ™e, but there was on them such a mass of 

Secretary of State. 11. A Cipher-letter: figures and calculations that it is wholly im- 

Keep the King free from ill. a . ee 

possible to illustrate this cipher on a_ page 
which measures only 93 inches by 6} inches, even if I had the heart to increase the 
lunatic population of this country by presenting to readers a glorified version of that 
dreadful “ 15-Puzzle” which wrecked so many promising brains some years ago. 

Having seen, in No. 31, Prince Rupert’s cipher, it will be interesting to look 
at an important letter written by him, part of which is shown in No. 33. 

This letter, the superscription of which is not preserved, reads: “.S”, Pray see 
if you can find Sr Tho. Fairefax will think me worthy to receave an obligation from 
him by setting his thought upon the means of prevaling for some place of liberty and 
safty for me. I can not but doubt that the conveing of my request without the 
hartinesse of a particular furtherance from him, may faile to have that effect I wish ; 
for I shall be very reddy to acknowlege an obligation that Iam desiros to receaze. 
Pray lett me heare as sone as you can from you. I rest yo" very loving frend, 
RUPERT. Oxf. 2 0f May 1646.” 

When Prince Rupert—the ‘County Palatine” of the Rhine, as Shakespeare 
hath it when he refers to a former holder of office in a king’s palace—wrote this 
letter he had recently been deprived of his commission by Charles I. because he 
had too hastily surrendered Bristol to Sir Thomas Fairfax. On this occasion Charles 
attached the following postscript to a letter addressed to Sir Edward Nicholas, the 
guardian of Charles II.: “ Zed/ my Sone that I shall lesse greve to heere that he ts 
hknoked on the heade, than that he should doe so meane an act as ts the rendring of 
Bristoll Castell and Fort upon the termes it was.” But, in writing thus, Charles was 
wrong. Rupert could not do a “ meane act,” although he could, and did, do rash 
acts. We have only to look at the gesture which was permanently recorded by 
Rupert’s right hand in No. 33 to see that, while it is one of the boldest pieces of 
written gesture that we shall find in even an extensive collection of autograph-letters, 
it is also one of the most reckless. Rupert shows himself, by this remarkable piece 
of his gesture,—left outside his grave in Henry VII.’s Chapel,—to have been a man 
cast for bold executive, but quite unfitted for the duty of directing affairs. So do 
a man’s deeds live after him ! 

Rupert obtained the pass from Parliament, to get which he wrote the letter shown 
in No. 33; and then he went abroad, returning to England after the restoration of 
the Stuart line, and living in the esteem of honourable men, until he died at his 
house in Spring Gardens on November 2gth, 1682. He was only twenty-seven years 
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of age when he wrote this letter, and his mistake at Bristol should have been 
overlooked by his uncle Charles. 


The “ Revolving Dial” cipher, illustrated in Nos. 34, 35 and 36, is a device at 
least two hundred years old. ‘Two correspondents each possess one of these cardboard 
appliances, which is made by drawing a circle—called the “ outside fixed dial ”— 
upon a square; a smaller circle—called the “inside moveable dial ”—is then cut 
from a piece of card and attached at its centre to the larger circle, so that it may 
freely revolve inside this larger dial. The edges of both the dials are divided into 
twenty-six equal parts, and in these divisions the letters of the alphabet are written. 
It is obvious that any letter contained in the outside fixed dial may be represented 
by any letter in the inside revolving dial; and, in writing a cipher of this kind, the 
writer usually shifted the inside dial frequently while writing his secret message. 
In the short cipher given in No. 36 the first two letters (AO) tell the recipient 
of this message that he is to set his dial at A equals O (see No. 34): this enables 
him to read the first line of No. 36, and part of the second line, as, Jf you will 
come over to us you shall have a pension. The figure “5,” which comes next in 
No. 36, tells the reader of the letter to move his inside dial five places from right 
to left: he does so, and his dial is then as shown in No. 35, thereby enabling him 
to continue: and you may still make a sham. ‘The figure “ 2,” which now follows, 
causes another shifting of the dial by ‘wo spaces, and the sentence can then be 
completed by the word opposition; the entire message being—J/ you will come over 
to us you shall have a pension, and you may still make a sham opposition. 

This form of cipher is certainly ingenious for the period of its invention. The 
frequent shifting of the inside dial during the writing of a message tends to baffle 
the decipherer who is not in the secret, because the same letter of the real message 
is represented in the cipher message by different letters, which may be made 
to vary indefinitely, as the inside dial is shifted, at the option of the writer. 
For example, in the cipher given in No. 36, the O of the first you is represented 
by C, the O of the third you by H, and the O of opfosition by J. For convenience 
I have avoided any complications in the use of the “ Dial” cipher, but the reader’s 
ingenuity will suggest other and more subtle ways of indicating to a correspondent 
the first “set” of the dial, and the subsequent changes in the “set” of it, than 
have been illustrated in No. 36 by the use of the letters 4O and of the figures 
5 and 2. 

This is the cipher by which I constructed the concluding sentence of Part II. 
(see last month’s number of this Magazine). By using the explanation now given, 
and by referring to Nos. 34 and 35, we can read off that sentence as: Jn reading 
documents of ancient date, the spelling and the abbreviations used by the writers of them 
are often confusing to the modern reader. 

The “Ladder” cipher, shown in No. 37, is worked on the same principle 
as that of the Revolving Dial cipher, illustrated in Nos. 34, 35 and 36, but differs 
materially in its construction. The appliance is in two separate parts: a long, 
narrow slip of card, upon which the letters 4 to Z are vertically written one below 
another, from the top to half-way down the slip, and upon which the alphabet 
is again written in a similar fashion from half-way down the slip to the bottom 
of it. The necessity for this repetition of the alphabet is seen when we examine 
the second part of the appliance, which consists of another slip of card the same 
width as the first slip and a little more than one-half the length of it. From this 
shorter slip are cut away twenty-six small pieces of card, and it is thus converted 
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into a sort of ladder having twenty-six little rectangular openings, through each of 
which can be seen one of the letters written upon the longer slip, when this is 
placed immediately beneath the ladder, as shown in No. 37. The ladder is completed 
by writing upon it the letters of the alphabet, one letter at the right of each of 
the little openings. 

For writing a cipher message this ladder is “set” at any desired position in the 
length of the longer slip ; and, wherever the ladder may be placed, there will always 
be visible through the openings in it the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, which 
have been /wice written upon the underneath slip in order that the letters from 
A to Z may always be visible, in one order or another, through the openings in 
the ladder—wherever this may be “set.” As mentioned in the description of 
the Revolving Dial cipher, so also in this Ladder cipher, frequent changes are made 
during the writing of a message in the relative positions of the fixed part and 
the movable part of this appliance, which 
is more convenient to work by than the 
“ Dial,” because the various letters are 
more easily picked out when they are 
written vertically than when they are written 
round the circumference of a circle. There 
is no need to give an actual illustration 
of a cipher letter written by the aid of the 
Ladder cipher, as the principle of it is the 
same as that o the Dial, the working of 
which has already been exactly illustrated 
by the secret message given in No. 36 and 
by the deciphering of this message. 

Special interest attaches to the fac- 
simile shown in No. 38. It is part of a 
voluminous cipher-key used for communi- 
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cating with Spain in the reign of George I., "6 The dogeb ire hab 

at the time when the South Sea “ Bubble” | 4 __ aR Mas he Spann 
was on the point of bursting. This Com- IE Sore cal som ecoehncaisk ne 
pany was started in 1711 to carry on trade 4 — cannot somnanst ‘Sas 
with Spanish South America, and all classes i en ee 
in England were so much under the de- | a * Phe hase ltr Shad tha heer water oa 


lusion that the wealth of Spanish America 
was enormous that the shares were eagerly 
purchased. Landlords sold their estates 
and clergymen and widows brought their 
Savings to invest in the sham company. 
So great was the demand that, in August 
1720, shares originally sold for £100 were 
bought for £1000. There was produced 
a fever of speculation, and new companies 
were formed every day for the most im- 
possible objects. People actually took 
shares in one company for making salt 

‘ No. 38.—THe Fractionat CipHer. A facsimile of c 
water fresh; in another for transmuting cipher used in the reign of George |. for communi- 
quicksilver into a malleable and fine metal ; cating with Spain. This makes special reference to 


; 7 ; é the ‘‘ South Sea Company " at the time of its failure : 
and in another for importing a number of the gigantic bubble burst in 1721. The Key. 
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large jackasses from Spain ; whilst one impostor asked the public to take shares in 
an undertaking ¢he nature of which was in due time to be revealed—this was the 
“confidence trick” with a vengeance. 

This cipher-key consists of five squares, each divided into smaller squares in 
which a number is written. The cipher-letter (see No. 39) takes the form of a 
series of arithmetical fractions interspersed with words; the figure above the line 
squares in No. 38, and the figure or figures below the 
line refer to one or more of the numbers entered in the square 
oe 
arbitrarily given in the shape of some sentence likely to be useful 
rrowaLCipHer:useq (56 those in No. 38). For example, “3” means J have reason to 
for Spain in the time commend ; “>',” means WVothing worth Notice has occurred since my 
dast: it is obvious that such a key must be a lengthy one, and 
reads: “‘Iamaffraid thus only a portion of the original document can be here shown. 
The cipher-letter given in No. 39 can be read by inspection 
much Perplexed. I Of No. 38, and this mode of secret writing is absolutely unde- 
cipherable without the key, which was of course jealously guarded 
by the two correspondents. 

We have had some big swindles in our own time, but that to which this cipher 
relates involved the Cabinet Ministers themselves: the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was sent to the Tower, the Secretary of State shifted his responsibility by dying, and 


relates to one of the five 








No. 39.— THE Frac- 


of the South Sea Com- 
pany. A letter, which 


the South Sea Com- 
pany's affairs are 


cannot commend the 
South Sea Directors.” 


his father, the Postmaster- 
General, took poison. It 
is curiously interesting to 
see this old cipher, which 
has lain by for a hundred 
and seventy years, now 
showing to us, in its evi- 
dences of secret writing 
about this gigantic fraud 
of George I.’s_ reign, 
something of the fever, and 
a warning of the coming 
disaster, which were 
caused by the South Sea 
“ Bubble.” 

I show in No. 4o a 
list of George II.’s “ min- 
isters ” — ambassadors — 
who corresponded with 
the Foreign Office of 1745 
in the ciphers specified as 
“ DE” and “ FG.” respect- 
ively. Itis not practicable 
to give facsimiles of these 
ciphers because of their 
large size; and as they 
were very complex nu- 
merical devices we do 
not lose much by this 





To each of the fractions thus obtained a meaning is 
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No. 40.—Facsimile of a “List of His Majesty's Ministers, who correspond in 
the Cyphers, DE and F@.” This list was written in 1745, during the 
reign of George II.: the two ciphers “DE” and “F@” are not shown, 
because of their large size, and because they are numerical ciphers of a 
very complex nature. 
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omission. As an example of the extraordinary complications of the cipher used 
by our Foreign Office in George II.’s time and also at the present day, I will quote 
one or two of the printed directions which accompanied, and partly composed the 
key of, this cipher called “ FG ” :— 


The number 92, after another Figure, cuts off all the Syllables of that Word, or Words 
of that Phrase, except the first. 

The number 223 Takes off one Letter from the Beginning of the subsequent Word or 
Syllable. 

The number 392, after any other Figure, cuts off one Letter from the End of the 
preceding Word or Syllable. 

The number 413, after another Figure, cuts off all the Syllables oy that Word, or 
Words of that Phrase, except the first. 


And so on, through pages of printed instructions to the unhappy affaché abroad, 
and to the official decipherers of the Foreign Office at home. Now-a-days there 
are no “ official decipherers ” in Downing Street. I was informed, on my visit there, 
that “we are all decipherers ”—the “ we” including, of course, only those gentlemen 
who are entrusted with the handling of the despatches. 

It may be interesting to state that our Foreign Office is sometimes warned that not 
only is their mode of cipher known to Foreign States, but that the actual details of 
the complications they introduce into cipher despatches are also known and registered 
in the Intelligence Bureaus of certain European nations. The narration to me of 
this startling warning was accompanied by the emphatic statement “ But we don’t 
believe it. It is impossible for any one not in our confidence to read our cipher.” 
And I can fully endorse this opinion. I have myself seen and examined some 
of the “F. O.” cipher used fifty years ago, and the working-sheets of it are simply 
appalling in their complexity—even to a man not wholly unaccustomed to intricate 
calculations. Again, even if the F. O. cipher in use at the present time were known 
to France or to Germany, the knowledge would not be of much use, because I find 
that obsolete ciphers are sometimes reverted to by the Downing Street gentlemen ; 
and it was this fact connected with obsolete cipher which prevented me from 
examining any of a more recent date than that mentioned. 

I ought to specifically state that the courtesy I received at the Foreign Office 
when on my quest was fully equalled by the discretion which accompanied the replies 
to my questions ; although, when I first saw Sir Edward Grey’s representative, he 
said to me: “Sir Edward asked Mr. —— what you wanted, and when we heard you 
were coming here about our cipher it made our hair stand on end.” 

The “ Musical” cipher shown in No. 41 stands out in pleasing contrast from many 
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No. 41.—A facsimile of a Musical Cipher used during the reign of George I!., 1727—1760. 
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of the State ciphers used during the reign of the Georges, which for the most part 
were very complicated and uninteresting numerical ciphers of a bewildering size that 
quite prevents the showing of them on these pages. 

The top part of No. 41 shows the key of this cipher, which was composed by 
substituting the specified musical notes for the letters of the alphabet which are 
written underneath the notes. 

The bottom part of No. 41 shows a secret message written in the musical notation 
given above it, and also the solution of the message, which solution is written below, 
and reads: J have received yours of the Sixteenth. Comparison of the notes written 
in the lower part of No. 41 with those written in the key at the top of No. 41 will 
show by inspection how easily this musical cipher can be written and read by aid 
of the key. Without the key such a cipher-letter might perplex a decipherer ; 
and this method has the further advantage of not attracting suspicion, because 
this cipher might very well pass for being merely the copy of a few bars of 
music written out by an obliging person of musical tastes, and sent away to a 
similarly gifted friend. 


PO tiede ba nisle, digd | gl, 
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No. 42.—The “Grill” Cipher. I. Without the “ grill.” 


The “Grill” cipher is a very good one for short messages. It is shown in 
Nos. 42 and 43. ‘The two persons who are corresponding in cipher each possess 
a “grill,” which is a piece of card the same size and shape as the letter-paper used 
by them, and from which card nine or ten small oblong pieces have been cut out 
at places that are purposely made irregular in their position on the “grill.” Any 
difficulty in using this cipher rests with the writer of the letter (see No. 42); the 
recipient of the letter merely places his “grill” over it (see No. 43), and at once 
reads through the cut-out spaces the secret message conveyed to him. 

In writing the letter, the “grill” is placed upon a blank piece of paper, upon which 
is then written the secret message—in the places that show through the openings in 
the “grill.” The latter is then laid aside, and the writer proceeds to concoct a letter 
which shall neatly embody the words already written, and which, when the cipher 
words are included in the text of the letter, shall appear to be an ordinary and 
unsophisticated epistle. 

This cipher wants a good deal of care on the part of the writer of it; but, if well 
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done, it is very difficult to decipher in the absence of the “grill.” A Foreign Office 
official—in the course of a recent conversation about cipher in general, and “ F. O.” 
cipher in particular—-said to me, apropos of this method, “ We should capture the 
‘grill’ in the post and then look out for the letter which followed it.” Certainly, but 
you must first catch your “grill” before you can apply it to the “ cooked” letter ; and 
even in the case of suspected persons, whose letters might be looked for among the 
seven and three-quarter millions of postal packets that daily pass through the post 
offices of this country, and which might be officially examined when found, there 
are other ways of sending the necessary “grill” to a correspondent besides posting 
it. It is, moreover, a simple matter to draw up a numerical formula in the shape of 
vulgar fractions which shall plainly indicate to a previously initiated correspondent 
the position of the cut-out spaces in the “grill” used for each individual communi- 
cation—the “grill” in such case being “made to order” by the recipient of the 
letter only when he reads the formula that accompanies it, and which has no 
meaning for those not in the secret, however expert they may be in the arithmetic 
of vulgar fractions. 
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No. 43.—The “Grill” Cipher. II. With the“ grill” placed over the letter and disclosing the secret message. 
iS 


The best way to try to solve one of these cipher messages when the “grill” is 
wanting is to carefully examine the whole letter for any significant word that, upon 
consideration, appears to be unnecessary. Such a word is the seven on No. 42: it is 
significant, as being likely to form part of the hidden message, and it is unnecessary 
for a writer making the request contained in No. 42 to specify the number of volumes. 
Thus a practised decipherer would probably select this word seven as a useful starting- 
point, and he would work backwards and forwards from it, and might thus pick out 
the word a/one, because it is the most significant word of the sentence—“as reading 
alone engages my attention at present,” and because this sentence would strike him as 
being somewhat stiffly worded. I merely indicate the lines upon which the decipherer 
would proceed and the kind of clue he would follow up. The Sherlock Holmes capacity 
for this work exists in curiously different persons: Wheatstone was much addicted 
to it, and I was recently informed by a gentleman who showed me some obsolete 
Foreign Office cipher that a certain bishop had a decided talent for the deciphering of 
cipher messages. 
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This mode of cipher was not much used in past times ; certainly it was never so 
popular as the various torms of numerical cipher were, and still are ; perhaps because 
it occasions more trouble to the writer of a letter than do some of the numerical 
ciphers, and perhaps also because of the limited scope of the “ grill” method and its 
unfitness for the introduction of proper names into the letter: the names of 
important personages played a large part in the composition of ciphers used in 
times gone by. 














No 44.—See text and No. 45. 


The concluding sentence shall again be written in cipher—this time in a very 
curious eighteenth-century device— which, however, will not unduly tax the skill of 
my readers, especially if I assist them to read No. 44 by giving a partial key in 
No. 45. 


J. HoL_t SCHOOLING. 








No. 45.—The Heraldic Cipher. See text and No. 44. 

















PROLOGUE. 
WHO SHALL RID MEP 


. ILBERT! At last!” 

She had been leaning forward, her hands clasped over her knees, staring 

straight before her ; her eyes were angry and hard—there were black rings 

round them; her face was pale ; her look was set ; and her lips were drawn as one 
who suffers physical pain. 

On the floor there rolled about a child of a year and a half. The nurse, who 
had brought in the boy, thinking to distract her mistress in this mysterious trouble, 
stood watching at the door, for the mother seemed not even to know that the 
child was there. Great, indeed, must be the trouble when even the child could 
remain unnoticed. 

She sprang to her feet with acry. “At last!” she repeated, and gave her visitor 
both hands—nay, she seized him by both hands—the action was like the despairing 
clutch of one who is drowning, one over whom the waves are sinking for the 
last time. ‘“ Gilbert! You have come!” 

Then the nurse, who was an intelligent young person, stepped forward and 
carried off the child. Mr. Gilbert had come home. Everybody knew that whatever 
was wrong would be set right when Mr. Gilbert came home. This belief, which 
was universal, is almost enough by itself to explain Mr. Gilbert. 

“T reached home the day before yesterday. I received your note this morning. 
I came on to town at once. Now, my dear Dorabyn 7 

She threw up her arms. “Oh! I must tell some one, or I shall go mad.” 

“Tell me, then, as much or as little as you please. What you said in your 
note is the most wonderful thing, the most incredible thing——” 

“Use up all the adjectives in the language, and you will not find one that is 
adequate. My husband, as I told you, is actually, literally, and irretrievably ruined : 
nay, what I did not write, he is disgraced, degraded—among those few who know— 
sent out of the country. 

“Disgraced ? Sir Charles?” Gilbert gasped with bewilderment. ‘“ But—but— 
how?” Because, you see, a man may go very far indeed before all these things 
happen to him—ruin, disgrace, exile. Many doors may be closed to the wicked 
man; but this is a world of various standards: many others still remain open to 
him—doors of other wicked men’s houses: the world is full of wicked men. What 
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‘*She sprang to her feet with a cry.” 


could Sir Charles Osterley have done so miraculously wicked as to bring all these 
things upon his head ? 

Yet the face of the woman showed that she was not exaggerating. Never had 
Gilbert seen that face, which he knew very well indeed, in all its moods, betray 
such a tumult of emotions. She was, to begin with, the proudest, coldest woman 
outwardly, in all England: too proud to betray the least sign of weakness at any 
possible or conceivable disaster. But her pride was broken down in the presence 
of disaster inconceivable, impossible, irretrievable ; one that would be felt by the 
children and the grandchildren for the third and fourth generation ; unless—which 
seemed impossible—something could still be done. 

“JT sent for you, Gilbert. You are my oldest friend—at such a moment as this 
you seem to be my only friend.” 

Gilbert was one of those very rare creatures who have received the gift of making 
every woman—except the shrew, the termagant, the envious, the evil speaker, the 
liar, the slanderer, and the devil—his close and personal friend in a very surprising 
manner and in an incredibly brief space of time. I know not how the thing 
is done; of all the gifts and graces bestowed upon man it is the most enviable: 
in my own experience I have known but two or three men who possess this gift. 
Mere cleverness will not command that power; by no accomplishments, arts, 
intellect, or worldly success can any man acquire it: one must be born with 
it; women, in fact, are not generally so very greatly moved by superiority of 
intellect or accomplishments, or success, things which they regard either as 
means of making money, like an office in the City; or as so many parlour 
tricks, like playing the zither. It is a gift of the gods; it is a heaven-descended 
power. Gilbert had it; there is no more to be said about it. Wéith Lady Osterley, 
however, he was a really old friend—a friend of youth: they were of the same 
age; they grew up together; as a boy, he received all her confidences. When 
all the world fell in love with her for her beauty, which was cold, and for her 
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money bags, which were heavy, Gilbert did not. He remained her friend and 
continued to receive her confidences. 
~~ And now, what had happened ? 

“How, my dear Dorabyn?” Gilbert repeated. “I read in the paper—” he had 
the Zimes rolled up in his hand. He opened it and read—‘‘The announcement 
made in another column of the resignation and retirement into private life of Sir 
Charles Osterley will surprise most of our readers, and cause great regret on both 
sides of the House. That the nation should lose at so early an age the services of 
a statesman who has already acquired the confidence of his countrymen for probity, 
clearness of head, and a masterly grip of the problems of the day, is nothing less 
than a national disaster.” 

“* National disaster,’” Dorabyn repeated. “Go on, Gilbert: ‘national disaster.’ 
Is there more?” 

“Yes, there is more. ‘It is understood that the decision arrived at by Sir 
Charles is final. Long though his life may be spared, there is no hope, it is said, 
that he will ever be able to return to the field of pelitics. This surrender of a 
career is not, we understand, suddenly forced upon Sir Charles. He has had it in 
contemplation for some time, though hitherto he has been able to entertain some 
hope that his symptoms would take a favourable turn. That hope has now been 
abandoned. While the country regrets, on its own account, to lose the services of 
this young statesman, we must not forget the sympathies which we must extend to 
Sir Charles on the loss of most that he prized ha 

“*Most that he prized,’” Lady Osterley repeated bitterly. 

“¢We must not forget what this blow means to a man in his position.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Lady Osterley, “if only the writer knew what it really does mean 
to him! But I should like to hear what he thinks it means.” 

“*Loss of place; loss of power; loss of those higher offices—even the highest 
—which would probably have fallen to him in due time; loss of rank, if he desired 
higher rank——’” 

“He desired everything, Gilbert—everything. I hope that he will buy a copy 
of this paper. It should be pleasant reading.” 

“*These are grievous losses,” Gilbert went on reading: “ ‘it requires great 
philosophy or great resignation to lose these things just as they seemed within 
reach. But there is more. It is the laudable ambition of every statesman to 
occupy a page in history: for this young statesman, cut off, so to speak, at the 
outset, there is no such place possible. And again, it is reasonable to suppose 
that every statesman looks forward with hope to the passing of broad and wide 
measures, conducive to the public welfare. The nobler part of such a man 
survives in the services, the harvest-bearing services, which in his lifetime he is 
privileged to render to his country. All these things and more have been lost by 
Sir Charles Osterley.’” 

“You have read enough,” said the wife: “I hope that he will read it too, and 

that the words may become to him a scourge of scorpions. Oh! Gilbert, I am 
becoming like a railing fishwife. But you will calm me. Oh, my dear Gilbert !”— 
she laid her sisterly head upon his shoulder—“ you have come home in my direst 
need. You will tell me what to do.” 
| “Well—but there is nothing in this paper about degradation.” 
3 “Yet the man is degraded. First of all, he is not stricken with any disease at 
all—he is quite well and strong. Next, he will go abroad immediately, because he 
must. Thirdly, he will never dare to return again. Give me a minute or two—to 
recover—Gilbert.” She walked to the window and looked out. Then she turned. 
VoL. VIII.—No. 35. 30 
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“You are looking well. That is the photograph of my boy: did you know I had 
a boy?” She went on saying things conventional without meaning, as if speaking 
unconsciously. Then she left the window and fell into silence, standing on the 
hearthrug, gazing into the fire. 

A tall and handsome woman; something reginal in her appearance ; a woman 
born for authority and high place. Her neck looked as if diamonds would grace 
it; her dark hair looked as if it wanted the gleam of a coronet ; upon her shoulders 
lay-the queenly drapery of costly lace. In ancient days she would have been a 
queen or a countess by right of her beauty; for, of course, none but one of the 
conquering race could produce a woman so victorious. In later—say Tudor—times, 
Dorabyn, as the Lady Imperia or as the Lady Gloriana, would have led after her an 
ever-lengthening chain of captive lovers : they would have fought for her ; they would 
have written poetry about the sunlight in her eyes and the tangles of her hair and 
the blinding splendour of her face. In the restricted manner possible for a self- 
governed age, which does not understand flames and darts and raptures and 
swoonings, which is comparatively passionless, Dorabyn could only follow the 
example of Lady Imperia at a distance. She had many admirers: all the men 
admired her ; some dared to make love to her, but were speedily dismissed; she 
was gracious always, as becomes a gentlewoman, but she did not invite the 
wooing of the casual youth of the period. And as to marriage she had her 
own ideas. “I understand very well,” she wrote in one of her letters to Gilbert, 
“that marriage is a partnership in which the man must have the nominal com- 
mand ; the woman's is the second place. This must always be the case, in spite 
of the advanced woman, unless man becomes a contemptible creature. I will 
accept the second place when I can find a lover whom I can obey without losing 
my esteem. He will be a man whom I must respect for many qualities—intellect 
in the first place. And I should like him to be a man whom the world has 
already learned to respect.” 


Presently there came along such a man: he was young; he was in the House; 
he had already made something of a name; he was a man of practical affairs ; he 
could make the driest subject interesting in a speech; he was a man of family; he 
was a nandsome man. He had also the reputation of being a proud and reserved 
man. The marriage was arranged at a time when Gilbert was travelling about the 
world. Six months after the marriage Sir Charles Osterley’s party came in, and 
he was made Under Secretary for the Fisheries—a very good beginning on the 
official ladder. 

And it was upon such a woman as this, holding such a position, with such 
prospects, that disgrace of the most horrible kind, shame unspeakable, the ruin of 
ambition, the loss of social position, and, worse still, a blight upon the whole life 
of her boy, had fallen. Nothing more terrible, as you shall see immediately, could 
have happened. 

The kind of confidential attachment—neither friendship nor love, but an exalted 
form of the former—which sometimes exists between two persons not of the same 
sex, may be a most delightful thing for both shepherd and nymph, provided that 
it does not degenerate into the less exalted passion. It is an education for a girl, 
because she will not willingly suffer anything mean or base to enter into her 
letters or her words. She must rise to the situation: the height to which she rises 
is measured by the mental stature of the man. Now, Gilbert was taller than most 
men; therefore Dorabyn became a girl of higher standards than content many of 
her sisters. 
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Such a confidential attachment may be, in fact, more satisfying than love, because 
the girl gets all the sympathy that she needs for herself. In too many cases the lover 
regards his mistress mainly as the giver of sympathy, not the recipient : he talks to 
her entirely about himself, and expects her to listen. Now, Gilbert Maryon asked 
for nothing for himself; he gave all that he had to give, which was an amazing 
store of sympathy, interest, and counsel, to the girl, and wanted nothing in return. 
As for love, why, of course,—but not in that way. 

As for Gilbert, Lady Osterley’s confidential friend, he was, to look at, the 
ordinary young man of this generation, which is a handsome, athletic generation ; 
he was not quite the ordinary young man, because he was possessed of large brains: 
he took a first in something or other; then, which is also not common, he had a 
moderate fortune, and belonged to a respectable family. He also had good manners, 
a kindly disposition, and a pleasant voice. Like many young men of fortune, he 
travelled: he shot big game; he spent a summer among Eskimo; he climbed the 
Andes ; he learned that Eton, Trinity, the West End, and the country house are not 
everything ; and he acquired that attractive kind of contempt for things in general, 
especially things connected with money-getting, which men who roam and ramble 
and have plenty of money for themselves do easily acquire. Nobody despises money- 
getting quite so much as the young man of generous instincts who is born rich. Now, 
you have heard that Gilbert made every woman his friend. Yet, so far, his name had 
never been associated with that of any woman. You know the story of Petit Jehan 
de Saintré: how the continual contemplation of the perfections of his mistress made 
him blind to every other woman ; his case, we are told, though I find it hard to 
believe, was common in that day. It is now uncommon, yet not impossible. 

Gilbert’s ideal woman grew up in his mind out of those letters. He found in the 
world plenty of charming women, but not that woman. Dorabyn herself was not that 
woman. He fell, in fact, into the danger connected with ideals: he found no one 
like unto his ideal. Not that he was always looking out for his ideal, or yearning for 
it. Not at all. Only that smaller women did not attract him. ‘The thing is exactly 
like acquiring a taste for the very finest claret: an inferior vintage ceases to please, 
yet the lower creation laps it up with avidity. Give me, however, an honest liking for 
such wine as I can afford to buy. Give me the power of worshipping such a 
woman as I can expect to win. And since, fortunately, women do not grow really 
more noble or finer as they go up the ladder of rank, the latter petition must be 
referred to the mental and moral limitations of the lover. Put it in another form. 
In order to ensure happiness, which is contentment, let us not be too much in 
advance of our friends or our income. 

“Now,” said Gilbert, when Dorabyn had been silent for two minutes, “tell me 
what you really mean.” 

- He sat down, and leaning against the arm of his chair he showed the ear and 
the side face of the listener. To look at her with full face might make things 
more difficult. 

“Tell me,” he repeated, in his gentle and persuasive voice, “all that you choose 
to tell.” 

“Tt seems so dreadful that no one warned me. Some one must have known.” 

“T wish I had been at home, Dorabyn—though I knew nothing.” 

“Do you think a man can go on for ever doing things without being found 
out?” 

“T don’t know. Some men do. I never heard anything about Sir Charles. 
At the same time I did not know him.” 

“Then, Gilbert,” she sat upright and forced herself to speak plainly, yet could 
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“She sat upright and forced herself to speak plainly.” 


not bring herself to a simple statement of fact, “could you believe that that man 
who looks so superior—this man with the cold eyes and the proud face and the 
austere voice—is nothing better than—oh !—all that we read about?” 

“One can believe anything about any man, if the thing is proved.” 

“Tt seemed to promise so well. There was everything. He was the most 
promising man of the time; he was good in conversation; he was a handsome 
man—lI care something about that: it’is true, he did not make violent love ; but 
he was well bred and quiet over it—which was a change, after some of them. And 
his people were pleasant. Why did no one tell me?” 

“ First, I repeat, no one knew anything at all against him. Next, everybody 
thought that ambition entered into that marriage. Perhaps, if a woman marries for 
ambition she has less right than other women to look into the past life.” 

“ Perhaps you thought I was marrying for position.” 

“Well, Dorabyn, you wrote to me fully at the time,—I got your letter, I 
remember, in British Columbia,—and you allowed me to believe that love had very 
little to do with it.” 

“Love had nothing at all to do with it, Gilbert,” she confessed. ‘“I did marry 
him entirely for ambition. I thought I should like to be the wife of a great 
statesman.. It is a very fine position indeed—far better than any coronet can give. 
But I did think I could respect him. And now you see the end of my noble 


ambition.” 
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“T shall see it, I daresay, presently.” 

“Then you will tell me what I shall do, Gilbert. Because I do not know.” 

She walked again to the window and looked out: the rain was falling on the 
asphalte of a London road in South Kensington. She turned and took up one trifle 
after another on the table: when one is mentally perturbed these trifles seem to 
bring relief ; people in great trouble always talk of things irrelevant, or occupy their 
minds for a moment with a trifle. I read, once, of a murderer who, on being 
arrested, pleasantly took up a shell from the mantelshelf and called attention to 
the singular beauty of its colouring. It was a relief from the terrible tension of 
his mind, you see. Gilbert sat in the same attitude, not moving—still with the 
side face. 

“You were married,” Gilbert reminded her, quietly. 

“Yes. Yes, I was married. I was going to be proud of him. Proud! Oh! 
Heavens! Things began directly upon our marriage.” 

“What things ?” 

“You shall hear. The honeymoon was tedious, and we came back to town after 
a week or two. ‘Then Things began. Oh! it was line upon line, and precept 
upon precept. ‘The first blow fell the day after our return. His solicitor called. 
You must know that we have never had any vulgar quarrels. Charles was not 
that kind of man. Everything has been most politely managed by an aged, bland, 
respectable old gentleman. Never was a woman led into the Valley of Humiliation 
more politely. Nobody could be more polite, more religiously polite, than this 
old solicitor. I always think of him as an Archbishop.” 

“ Well?” 

“The first thing he broke to me—oh! with the utmost kindness, and as if it 
was an unexpected, sudden disaster, which nobody could understand—was that Sir 
Charles had already gone through the whole of his property. He had married me 
simply for my fortune: this was a pleasing discovery for a woman who thought 
something of herself. Well, I had enough to carry on the house, and it didn’t seem 
to matter very much. Speculation on the Stock Exchange, this dear old man called 
it. I accepted the statement. As my husband was going to be Prime Minister some 
day, I accepted it without a murmur.” 

“T fear it pains you to tell me these things, Dorabyn.” 

““Not so much as to brood over them in silence. The second blow fell when 
the Archbishop called again. He came to tell me, with sympathy most profound, 
that my husband had lost a large sum of money—many thousand pounds—which 
must be paid for him, in order to escape dishonour. Stock Exchange, he sweetly 
called it, again. When I refused to listen to any talk about Stock Exchange debts, 
he confessed that it was a gambling debt. And then the whole thing came out. 
The old man warned me plainly that one of two things would certainly happen. 
Either I should ruin myself in paying Charles’s gambling debts, or he would fail to 
pay them and be expelled from his clubs, which would be social extinction. He 
has been, all the time, in spite of his austerity and his hard looks, a gambler 
acharné: there is a club to which he belongs where there is an inner circle: they 
play constantly ; they play very high ; they never talk about their play.” 

“You paid that money ?” 

“He was going to become Prime Minister. One would give a great deal to 
become the wife of the Premier. Yes, I paid it. But as he had married me for 
my money I let him understand that henceforth he would get nothing but the 
money. So we parted, yet He remained under this roof. Was that right?” 

“Tt seems right. Did you have to give more money?” 
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“Yes, Much more money. My once large fortune, Gilbert, has been seriously 
impaired. ‘The man is insatiable: he would drink up all the money in the world. 
I made up my mind, at last, that even to become the wife of the Premier one 
might pay too high a price. And besides, there was the boy to consider. I sent 
him word by the Archbishop that I would not give him another penny. ‘That 
message, I suppose, was the cause of what has happened.” 

“Yea?” 

“TI let the child go out just now because I could not bear to think that, even 
at his tender age, he should hear this terrible and shameful thing.” 

She could not, still, bear to tell it; she kept approaching the thing—talking about 
it—going away from it. 

“It is the final blow,” she went on, once more fencing with it. “It is, 1 do 
believe, the most terrible thing that has ever happened to any woman. Gambler 
or not, I could still take pride in his success. I could endure even to be ruined 
if it were not for the boy. Many most honourable men have ruined their wives 
at the green table. Even then I could still be proud of him for his eloquence and 
his intellect. But this—this—oh! who can bear it?—who can bear it?” She 
wrung her hands—her cheek was hot and flushed—there were no tears in her eyes. 
“Who can bear such a blow, Gilbert ?” 

“Again, Dorabyn, do not pain yourself to tell me.” 

“T tell you it is worse to be silent with it. And nobody knows except you 
and me and the man to whom it happened. Oh! let me try to tell it exactly as 
it happened. It was two or three days ago—I don’t know when. He sat down 
to play at this club with his gambling friends. He had no money at all; there 
was nothing at his bank; to play at all was worse than madness; yet he played. 
He knew that I would give him no more money; he could not possibly pay the 
smallest loss ; he knew that, for the sake of the boy, I was inflexible. Yet he played. 
And he lost. When they left off he had lost over three thousand pounds.” 

“Yes—over three thousand pounds.” 

“Next day he paid his debts in full, as a mam of honour must.” 

“His cheques were refused ?” 

“Not at all: the cheques were honoured. Because, you see, a letter with a 
cheque for £3500 had that morning been received at his bank ; and the cheque 
was for the account of Sir Charles Osterley.” 

“ Well ?” 

“The cheque and the letter purported to come from my cousin, Lord Richborough.” 

“ And they did not?” 

“No. They were forgeries. My husband forged them.” 

“ But—Good Heavens! Was he stark, staring mad?” 

“I suppose that he reasoned this way. ‘No one will know who forged the 
cheque and sent the letter. I will say that I know nothing about it. My wife 
will give back the money to her cousin.’ But I don’t know how he reasoned. A 
gambler is a madman.” 

“Was the fact proved ?’’ 

“Yes. Beyond the possibility of any doubt. The handwriting was his—it was 
impossible to doubt this; there was the fact that, a day or two before, he had sent 
for his bank book, so that he knew there was nothing to his credit; and yet that 
morning he drew cheques for over three thousand pounds. And the forged cheque 
was torn out of his own book; for Lord Richborough and he had the same bank. 
The thing was quite simple as soon as the handwriting of the letter was discovered.” 
“ Well?” 
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“My cousin called upon him, and charged him point-blank with the fact. At 
first he expressed astonishment. Then my cousin explained the evidence of the 
case. And then he confessed.” 

“Confessed? Good Heavens!” Gilbert was no longer listening with an impassive 
side face, like a father confessor; he was sitting upright in his chair facing the 
unhappy woman, with amazement written all over him. ‘“ He confessed ?” 

““My cousin anticipated this confession, and he had made up his mind what to 
do. He said that he would honour the cheque, so as to save a scandal: this he 
would do for my sake; but on conditions. Sir Charles must go away and kill 
himself as the price of silence. He pointed out that in this way Charles’s honour, 
and my honour, and my son’s honour would be preserved, and no one would ever 
know the real reason of the suicide. Would you believe it? He refused! Coward! 
—-Coward !—Coward!” She wrung her hands passionately. 

“Coward!” Gilbert echoed. 

“Then my cousin, again for my sake, gave him another choice. If he would, 
that very day, resign everything—his post, his political career, his seat, his clubs— 
and leave the country never to return, he would not prosecute. He left the wretched 
man to find his own excuses; for his own part he promised—for my sake— silence, 
If he refused this offer he would be prosecuted in a court of justice.” 

“A dreadful alternative. And then?” 

“He accepted. He went out of that room. Oh! Gilbert, much as I loathe 
and hate the man, I cannot bear to think of it; he went out of that room, I was 
told, with—-what shall I say? the white despair of a man disgraced stamped upon 
his face. I try not to remember his agony at that moment, for fear of pitying the 
man. My cousin, who brought me the story, told me that the sight made him 


-tremble. ‘The tears came into his eyes while he told me. Oh, the horror of it! 


Oh, the shame of it! Gilbert! ‘lhink of it! He went out fallen—changed from 
a gentleman into a detected rogue, with the full knowledge of what detection meant 
to a man in his position! Oh! think of it—think of it! How could he?” 

“Indeed—how could he?” What more could Gilbert say? There are no 
words of consolation in such a case as this. Nothing can console. 

“Inthe morning—yesterday morning—his solicitor came—the Archbishop. He 
assumed a face of deep sympathy: 1 had no doubt heard from Sir Charles of this 
sudden break-down—‘long threatened, dear Madam, long expected, borne with 
fortitude.’ I wonder how much he knows of the story. Sir Charles, he said, was 
ordered, as his only chance, to go abroad immediately. As he said nothing, not 
even by way of keeping up appearances, of my going to see the man, I take it 
that he knows, or suspects, a good deal. But he will not talk. Meantime, on the 
subject of money. It was for no gambling debt, he explained, that he asked for 
money; but when a man smitten by sudden sickness—this old Pecksniff never even 
smiled—is told that his one chance is to go abroad, why, he must have some 
money to go with. ‘I do not say,’ he admitted, ‘that my client has behaved 
well; however, forgiveness is the act of a Christian; he must have money, and 
perhaps under all the circumstances ’—I think he guesses pretty well what they are 
—‘it will be best for you to give him what he wants.’ So I gave him a cheque for 
#500, with the firm assurance that nothing in the world would ever induce me to 
give him any more; that he might starve—and so on. I spare you the rest, Gilbert. 
Then I heard that you were at home, and I wrote to you. And you have come. 
There, Gilbert ! you know all—-and a very pretty whole it makes.” 

“Ves,” he said: “this is the most miserable business I have ever heard. My 
poor Dorabyn! But the man has gone out of your sight. That is something.” 
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“ But not out of my life. Oh, Gilbert—help me to drive him out of my life. 
All the world is told that Sir Charles has been sent away hastily—smitten with 
some sudden disease. That fiction will have to be kept up, I suppose, till people 
begin to forget him.” 

“People forget very easily now-a-days. In a week it will be as if Sir Charles 
had never existed.” 

“ How can I go about—meet my friends—with this guilty knowledge ?” 

“ Not guiity, Dorabyn.” 

“Shameful knowledge, then. I am a wife, but not a wife; a widow whose 
husband is still living: my husband is a guilty and shameful wretch of whom all the 
world speaks well. Why am I not abroad with him in his illness? Why have I 
deserted him ?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know. He must go to America, I believe. Gone to take another 
name in some place where his face is not known. He can never come back here 
again. He could never bear to face that story. Meanwhile, I remain ——” 

* Yes.” 

He used the word as indicating reflection. 

“T remain. Do you understand what that means? He goes away, stricken 
down by disease, followed by the sympathy of the world. I—his stony-hearted 
wife, the only one who does not feel for him—remain.” 

* Ves.” 

“ Another thing. He vanishes. He wanders about the world. Whether he lives 
or dies I know not. I shall never know, for he will be too proud—he has that 
one quality left of his birth and education—to tell any one who he is. I am there- 
fore bound to him, perhaps, for more than his life: for years after he may have 
gone to gamble and to commit forgeries in the other world.” 

“Yes.” 

“Still another thing. On every side there are difficulties. There are his own 
people: he has any number of people. They will all be wanting to kuow every 
day where he is, how he is. Good Heavens! There is his mother, there is his 
sister: they must never know—any more than my boy. And there are my own 
people as well. Of course they will want to know what it all means—where he is 
and how he is. And his political friends, they have already begun to send letters 
and messages: his private secretary came this morning, and the newspaper people are 
besieging the house. Good Heavens, Gilbert! I believe I shall go mad with it all.” 

“You would not call a few of his friends together and let them understand in 
general terms something of the truth?” 

“No—no—no!” she cried, vehemently. “No one must ever suspect. My boy 
must grow up to respect his father whom all the world respected, as well as his 
mother, who cruelly suffered him to go away alone—perhaps to die.” 

“Perhaps to die. Dorabyn—if he were to die!” 

“He will not. He is too strong.” 

“If you were to go to your country house and fall ill—shock to nerves—and 
remain ill——” 

“No. They would all run down to see me.” 

“You might send round a paragraph to the effect that Sir Charles had mysteriously 
disappeared ——” 

“He would most certainly be discovered.” 

“Then, Dorabyn, there seems only one thing to do. Go and live abroad—or 
travel abroad, where English people do not resort.” 
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Dorabyn _ broke 
down. She sank into 
a chair and burst 
into tears. 

“Oh !” she cried. 
“There is nothing 
but continual decep- 
tion! And the thing 
so hopeless! ” 

“Nay. After a 
year or two you can 
return. You can tell 
his people that you 
have had to separate 
from him.” 

“ But there is the 
boy. What am I to 
say to him?” 

“We might ad- 
vertise the death of 
the man.” 

“And he would 
be seen the next day 
in the streets of 
Paris. Oh! Gilbert, 
cannot even you help 
me? I have always 
thought you were so 
clever and so strong.” 

“Tf you were free 
from this man.’ 
Gilbert rose slowly 
—his face was very 
troubled: he bent 
over the weeping woman, and his eyes became humid—he could have wept with 
her. It was terrible to see this queenly woman broken down with shame that 
seemed hopeless, except on one chance. 

When the valiant knight of old rode out to deliver the helpless maiden from 
monsters, giants, dragons, and loathly worms, it was not because he was in love 
with that maiden. Not at all. Occasionally, it is true, love came after rescue; but 
not always, nor, indeed, as a rule. 

Gilbert was not in love with this de//e Dame—not at all: but she was his sister 
and his friend; she was in sore trouble; and only one thing could help her. 

There was in Gilbert something of the knight errant: he might become on 
occasion like the noble-hearted hidalgo, Don Quixote ; he could rise to the height 
of throwing away his own life, even for a woman whom he did not love in earthly 
fashion: the power of throwing away one’s life seldom survives the age of one-and- 
twenty, in the world of society. But Gilbert was a traveller; in the lonely woods 
and mountains, among simple folk, the ancient virtues still survive: that is one way 
of explaining what follows. 

“Tf you were free from this man,” he repeated. “If you were free from him! 





**He stooped down and kissed her bowed head.” 
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You cannot get a divorce from him. There is only one. Why ”—his face 
cleared; he smiled; he looked cheerful and confident again—* of course!” he 
added. ‘“ Dorabyn—dear Dorabyn—a little patience; and—Courage! You shad/ 
be free. A little patience. I will try to set you free.” 

He stooped down and kissed her bowed head. ‘Then without a word more he 
walked out of the room. 

Had Lady Osterley looked up she would have been struck with the resemblance of 
Gilbert Maryon to that gallant youth Perseus when he started off on that adventure 
of his, the rescue of Andromeda. She might, perhaps, have reflected, at the same 
time, that there was but ove way, in both cases, by which that freedom was to be 
effected. But this she did not understand. 

It was with somewhat lightened heart—did Gilbert ever fail ?—that Dorabyn 
packed up her things, and, with her maid, her nurse and her boy, went abroad— 
to join, they said, her interesting husband. 

# + * * * * # 

Extract from the Morning Post :— 

“The circumstances which have caused the resignation of Sir Charles Osterley are 
still partly unexplained. It appears that he is not acting by the advice of the learned 
practitioner who has the care of his household, either in town or the country, nor does that 
gentleman know anything of the case. He has never been consulted by Sir Charles, who, 
according to those who knew him, always seemed to enjoy the best of health. The fact, 
however, remains that Sir Charles has been ordered abroad immediately : it is now certain 
that he was suddenly taken ill while on a visit: the case was so urgent that on a partial 
recovery he was hurried away under charge of a medical man without even going home ; 
nor did her Ladyship, who was at the time out of London, know what had happened till 
he was gone. The shock proved almost too much for her. She is quite unable to see 
any one. It is understood that she will at once join him. Sir Charles is reported to have 
shown some signs of improvement, but very little hope is entertained of a speedy or 
a permanent recovery. His physicians have not thought fit to inform the world as to the 
precise nature of the attack ; but the rumour is persistent as to disorder of the brain. We 
fear that Sir Charles Osterley is lost to politics and to the House of Commons. Meanwhile, 
we believe that a house has been taken for him in the South of France. We venture, as 
political enemies, to hope that the time will come when we may again measure swords with 
an antagonist so worthy—so courteous—and so honourable.” 


BOOK I.—THE HOUSE OF MEDITATION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MASTER. 


OU desire, you say, to stay with us,” said the Master. “Are you merely 
anxious to study our Community? You can only stay with us in obedience 
to our common Rule. Do you understand what that is ?” 

“ Not very well.” 

The new comer, or novice, was none other than Gilbert, and the Community 
was seised or possessed of a house and land in the State of New York. 

“Why do you come here, young man? Are you disappointed with Outside ? 
We have such among us who came, bruised and broken, to find, if they can, peace 
and calm. Have you, perhaps, committed some crime? We have some who came 
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to us, thus disgraced, to recover self-respect beneath this roof. Do you come in 
the pay of some newspaper, to pry into our lives and make ‘copy’ out of things 
sacred to us? Some do that, also, pretending other reasons.” 

“It is not for any such reason that I come here. I am neither disappointed in 
ambition, for I have none; nor am I a criminal; nor am I a journalist. 1 would 
stay here for a while: receive me as a paying boarder if you will.” 

“JT would rather that you came for Elevation. It is for Elevation that the 
Community exists. It is for Elevation that we have left Outside. Well, you may stay 
with us; but if you stay you must work like us for your living: we take no money. 
You look an honest man. Stay as long as you please on that condition. You will 
find refreshment for your soul in our simple life if you choose to take it. Perhaps 
you will remain,with us altogether if you lose the recollection of Outside.” 

* By ‘Outside’ you mean, I take it, the world? Well, I thank you for your 
permission. I will obey your rule of work, and I will stay.” 

The place was a large and: very ugly hall, built of wood, bare and plain, with not 
the least attempt at decoration. The roof was open, showing the rafters ; the walls 
were painted a bright yellow; there were three large square windows on each side. 
These windows were provided with green blinds as protection against the sun; the 
blinds were partly drawn down. Along one end stood a low platform raised about 
twelve inches ; a pianoforte stood in the corner of the platform. The body of the 
room was occupied by three parallel rows of narrow tables, along which were common 
wooden benches; the tables were bare; the room was empty. ‘This was the 
refectory, the common room, the calefactory, the chapter-house, the cloister, all in 
one, of the Community. 

"The Master sat at the end of the middle table in an armchair: he was the only 
member of the Society who was allowed a chair ; the new comer stood before him 
looking, it must be confessed, ill at ease, on account of a certain difficulty in explaining 
his motives for craving admission. 

‘The Master was an old man, probably past seventy years, but still tall and erect. 
His long white hair hung down upon his shoulders, and his long white beard flowed 
over his chest. In appearance he was truly patriarchal. His face was handsome 
still ; his features not yet, despite his age, exaggerated by the graving tool of time: 
it.was like the face that they used to show in the so-called spirit photographs, which 
always represented a long face, rather a handsome face, yet a weak face, a conventional 
face, supposed by believers to represent great possibilities of intellect: a high square 
forehead, straight eyebrows, a long straight nose and an air of self-satisfaction. His 
eyes, however, were his most remarkable feature : they were large and limpid, of a soft 
dark blue ; they were full of light ; sometimes the light was soft and steady, kindly 
and benevolent ; sometimes it glowed and burned like a flame: it waxed and waned 
according to his mood. They were the eyes of the prophet-—Mohammed himself, 
I am sure, had such eyes—though his were black and perhaps almond-shaped. 
They were also the eyes of the Visionary, the Crank, who thinks himself entrusted 
with a message never before delivered to an expectant world. 

“Whatever your motive,” the Master went on, “whatever your history, you are 
welcome. Here you will receive the Discipline of Labour, the Discipline of Silence, 
the Discipline of the Simple Life. Here you will be freed from care, from ambition, 
from jealousy, envy, strife: all that stands between yourself and the Higher Life shall 
fall ‘away and vanish.” 

Gilbert opened his lips as if he would like to inquire further into the Higher 
Life, but changed his mind. 

“What other rules are there,” he asked, “ besides the rule of work ?” 
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‘*The Master sat at the end of the middle table.” 


“There are no vows of admission. If you desire to go, you can go. Some have 
grown tired of our discipline, or they have longed again for the outer world, and so 
have left us. As for our rules, they are only such as are necessary in a Community ; 
designed for order and for the carrying out of our principles. Take down that card” 
(he pointed to a large card hanging on the wall). Gilbert obeyed, and read the rules. 

“5.30, Rise and dress; 6 to 8, Fatigue; 8, Restoration ; g—12.30, Fatigue ; 
1, Restoration; Afternoon, Rest and Recreation; 6, Restoration; 7, Meditation ; 
9, Repose. 

‘Fatigue ? Restoration ?” asked Gilbert. 

“‘ Fatigue is work, which is necessary for the health of the body. Restoration is 
food. Outside, it is called breakfast, dinner, or supper.” 

“Ts this all the Rule ?” 

“This,” said the Master, “is our life: we work together ; we take Restoration 
together ; we take Recreation as we choose ; we meditate.” 

“ You meditate ? ” 

“ Meditation, of which you know nothing as yet, is the handmaid of the Higher 
Life. Meditation has for ages past formed a part of the Higher Life among the 
Orientals. It is our especial service to the Western world that we have restored 
the Rite of Meditation. You do not yet, of course—how should you ?—understand 
what this means. Young man, if you stay here, like the rest of us you will presently 
find that our evening Meditation crowns the day and glorifies it. Wait: wait till 
you, too, can fall into Meditation when you please. To return. There are no vows, 
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yet we must obey each other; we live in common, yet there is no need to share 
our property, because we want no property: most of us have none. I do not 
ask you whether you are rich or poor; we live by our labour: rich or poor, you 
must live by your labour ; rich or poor, you will live with us, fare as we fare, dress 
as we dress ; give to all and receive from all.” 

Said the novice, tentatively, “It is your scheme that each should work for the 
other ; give to him, and receive from him ?” 

“Remember that man is always alone, although with.a companion at his side,” 
continued the Master, not replying. “Every individual soul is in space, alone, 
with nothing but itself, rising higher or sinking lower. The loneliness of the soul 
demands frequent Meditation: that means absolute absorption ; but for purposes of 
work, or even of Recreation, we want association ; so we live together. We do not 
encourage, at any time, not even in the hours of Recreation, idle talk; and we do 
not encourage too much interest in our work—that is to say, we must not make 
work the chief subject of our thoughts. Work must be a servant, not a master. 
Many of us, I have found, are hindered by their devotion to work, especially when 
it is artistic work. I teach that work once done should be put away and forgotten.” 

“T suppose,” said the inquirer, “ reading and writing belong to the afternoon ?” 

‘““No. We never read at all. We have no books. We have been uplifted into 
the understanding that all reading is foolishness. What should we read? History? 
What is it but a record of man’s iniquities and cruelties? Science? It is the mind 
groping after things which, when they are discovered, are made the engines of more 
iniqu:ties. Man is not one whit the better for any discovery of science. Poetry? It 
is at best a quickener of emotion—some Communities use it in the singing of hymns, 
At its best it may help to Elevation; at its worst it fills the soul with damnable 
witckeries. Novels? ‘They are for the most part idolatrous offerings to Love, of 
whom: they make a god—yea, and far above all other gods. With us Love takes 
the place which nature intended for it, and no more. What else should we read? 
There is Theology. It is the worship of the Word. We want no Theology here. 
Or there is Philosophy. We have already all we want.” 

“How can one live without reading? It is like breathing: one mus¢ read.” 

The Master laid a hand on the visitor's arm. ‘“ You are new among us,” he 
said. ‘“ You bring with you the habits of the world. In order to calm your ever- 
present disease of restlessness you must be for ever reading or writing when you 
are not talking. You begin by thirsting after books as a drunkard thirsts after 
strong drink. Your restlessness demands the usual sedative. Presently, if you stay 
here long enough, the disease will vanish; you will gradually become, like myself, 
absolutely calm.” His eyes began to be filled with light; his rich, persuasive voice 
began to swell like an organ, crescendo. ‘Your mind will float like a vessel on a 
calm sea; you will altogether forget Outside; you will soar upwards, free from 
earthly ambitions, free from human passions ; you will have no hopes, no fears, and 
no attachments to this earth ; one by one the ropes will break which now connect 
you with Outside. To you, as it has long been to me, this House will become 
the whole universe. To you, as to me, the unhappy beings who struggle and suffer 
Outside will cease to exist. But you must first forget the Past.” 

“ But this Meditation?” he asked. 

“The power of abstraction does not arrive all at once, or readily. But there 
are helps. Some of the younger members dance. You look astonished? Dancing 
has always proved a stimulus to Meditation. For myself, I know not by experience 
how dancing affects one.” 

“Tn the chapel ?” 
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“We have no chapel ; we have no collective prayers, praise, singing or preaching. 
We do not keep any days, seasons, feasts or fasts. Remember that our Rule is no 
new thing. We have been here twenty years. It has proved salutary to many. 
Doubt not that it will give you the peace and calm which perhaps you want.” 

“ Peace and calm,” the visitor repeated, with doubt or misgiving in his eye. He 
had not come to this place in search of either. 

“Tn our Community,” continued the Master, “there is no working for private 
profit, no desire for gain; there are no offices to be filled, no ambitions to be 
gratified. Think. With the abolition of, wealth and ambition vanish half the 
temptations of the world. With anxiety about the future, with the fear of want, 
vanish half the hindrances of iife. And then there is the passion of love.” 

“Of love,” repeated the listener. 

“Think of the happiness of living without love.” 

“Ah!” said the novice, but doubtfully. 

“We do not advocate that exclusive friendship called love; each soul should 
feel that it stands alone; we do not allow the passion of love in this house ; single 
attachments we discountenance: yet if man or woman wish to marry, we suffer it, 
but after warnings. With the greater part nothing binds a man to the earth more 
than the love of wife and children. Here, at least, you will be spared the temptation 
that assails the young continually Outside. But you must first forget the Past.” 

Gilbert sat down on the bench opposite to the Master. “You are,” he said, 
“‘more serious than I understood. I thought that this was a Community principally 
for the purpose of following the common life—a kind of co-operative brotherhood.” 

“To Outside it is little more. To us—how much more! My son, you are, as yet, 
perfectly ignorant. But fear not: you will learn. And first, you will have to learn 
the elementary lesson, that there is nothing in the whole world to desire—nothing 
worthy of any man’s efforts—except Elevation.” 

He rose—a tall and stately figure—and, as he stood over his disciple, Authority 
fell upon his face and upon his figure and upon his garments. As much Authority 
wrapped him round as if he had been in lawn sleeves and silk instead of an old 
tweed jacket and a flannel shirt. And his dark blue eyes kindled, and his voice rose. 

“We have been created—we know not when. Man, who will have no ending, 
never had a beginning. Let me speak to you a little. I am old, and I have 
meditated much ; I know a great deal that you cannot know, and many things that 
I cannot explain to you—you would not understand.” 

His voice was full and musical; if it rose but a little it became sonorous; if 
it fell it was like the rolling of an organ softly played. Never had Gilbert heard 
so wonderful a voice. It held him—just as the music of an organ will seize and 
hold the soul and sway it this way and that as the musician wills. The words 
that he spoke, as you read them on this cold printed page, mean little. As they 
were spoken they were words which the soul could not choose but receive—words 
not to be questioned ; words of new wisdom; a new revelation. 

“We pass from life to life,” he went on; “from age to age, from zon to zon, 
through all the countless years. We never die; we cannot die ; death is but a short 
sleep--there is no time in death—and birth is but a renewal of the former life ; through 
all the births man’s soul mounts—mounts—mounts ; or falls—falls—falls. Oh! We 
who stand upon the higher levels, where you will soon join us—we can look around 
and behold heights invisible to those below ; nay, we can even look above—through 
the veil—beyond the veil, and have glimpses, and see visions. How can I tell you 
what we see? How can I express the things which the mind of man cannot conceive 
nor his words paint? How can I repeat the things that no voices say tous?” His 
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eyes suddenly flamed—they became balls of fire—he gazed outwards as one who 
hath a vision. ‘“ Voices invite us, hands press ours, fingers beckon us into the next 
world—the next step in our ascent. Believe me, it will be a far, far nobler, a far, 
far lovelier world, than this; everything that we have here we shall have there, 
but far, far more perfect. For even in the highest heaven itself the things will be 
those that we have here, but made perfect inconceivably. There are others in this 
house beside myself to whom the voices come ; these are those who lead the perfect 
life. Yet this next world itself is but a stepping-stone to the next. Oh, happy, 
happy brother!” he took the novice by the hand, “ you have left Outside. Do not 
seek to go back to it; find peace and rest amongst us.” 

The voice, the eyes of the man moved Gilbert more than the words. His brain 
reeled ; he would have lost command of himself, but for a thought which returned 
to him—the disturbing thought which stood between his soul and the influence of 
this magnetic voice—he remembered the reason why he found himself in that house. 

The words, to repeat, mean little. It would be easy to scoff at them: one 
might ask where the speaker found all this wonderful knowledge; but the words 
were spoken with so much authority, with a voice so rich and sonorous, with such 
magnetism in his eyes, that the newly-arrived brother, who expected nothing but a 
commonplace religious quackery, was move to the depths. Yet he was a man of 
West-End London, a man of the world, a man of society. 

The preacher ceased; he sat down; the Authority went out of his face; the 
light went out of his eyes; he was again a clean, nice-looking old man, with white 
hair and dark blue eyes—a gentle-looking person, probably a favourite with old 
ladies at the tea-table—dressed in a rather shabby tweed jacket, with a black felt 
hat on the bench beside him. Then he spoke in quite a different voice : 

“You come to us, Gilbert Maryon, for some reason or other-—-I know not 
what ; but I perceive clearly that it is not the desire of the Higher Life. Nor is 
it the desire to escape the consequences of crime—a thing which has brought us 
pretended converts. I perceive also that you are an Englishman, apparently of 
better station than many that you will find here; you are further, as is apparent 
from your manner, one of education and refinement. You will find some things 
among us that you will not understand, or perhaps approve: do not mock at these 
things, even in your heart; do not laugh at us, even secretly. Say to yourself, 
‘Such-and-such are their ideals; in some unknown way these things are found 
helpful by the Community ; I will wait.’ Promise me so much, Gilbert.” 

“TI will promise so much, at least. You have greatly moved me. I expected 
nothing like it 4 

“Enough. Now, it is already past five o’clock. I will send one of your new 
sisters to take you round the house and show you the workshops. You will choose 
your own work. And your sister will show you your room. And, my brother, 
you must resolve at once, and from this moment, to forget the Past.” 








CHAPTER II. 
THE MONASTIC HABIT. 


GILBERT sat down and waited while the Master went off to find that sister. “This,” 
he said, “is a very remarkable Community ; I must see something of it before 1 
complete the job. If the Prophet knew why I have come here!” He felt horribly 
guilty, because, of a truth, it was not at all the kind of job to suit the House. 
Yet it had to be done somehow, and that speedily. ‘“I suppose he won’t know 
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me; if he does, I must settle it at once. I don’t think he knows me; I have 
never seen him, and I don’t think he has ever seen me. Yet he is here and 
Iam here, and Dorabyn must be set free.” He took a letter from his pocket-book 
and opened it. “There can be no mistake possible: he put the fact into words 
plain and clear; the information is certain—he is in this house. A pretty reason, 
truly, I could give the Prophet for joining this Community of men who are rising 
to other worlds!” 

He read the letter over again, for the tenth time. It was from a private detective 
of New York. 


“TI am pleased to report that I have at last discovered the hiding-place of the man 
you want. He has changed his name so often and has: worked with so much secrecy 
that it has been extremely difficult to trace him; I have only done so by following up 
from place to place the mischief which he and his company have caused. 

“What I have learned is this. He came over in April 1893 under the name of 
Charles Lee. Whether this was an assumed name or a true name I cannot tell; nor 
have any inquiries in Scotland Yard been answered satisfactorily. He does not seem 
known to the London detectives. He went first of all to a French hotel of doubtful 
reputation ; and he was received in certain gambling clubs, where he seems to have 
lost a considerable sum of money in a very short time. Presumably it was all he had, 
because he was next seen in the streets of New York in a destitute and miserable 
condition. This was changed, however, before long; for we find him again iu a first- 
class hotel, living as an English gentleman of fortune. The explanation is simple: the 
men among whom he lost his money—a ring of sharpers—wanted a confederate whose 
manners and appearance would command more confidence than their own; he joined 
them. He has been with them ever since. They travel about—but singly, not together : 
they never own each other. They go from town to town; sometimes they pretend to 
rook the rich Englishman, in order to disarm suspicion. Always the rich Englishman 
is drawn into the gambling den, and loses money; then the men of the place have a 
turn or two with him, and the luck miraculously turns. They appear to have done 
very well. At Chicago, in the summer of 1893, they made quite a pile, and lived on 
the best of everything all the time. They added to their gaming certain operations 
of a ‘long-firm’ character. What broke up the gang was the death of a young Mexican 
at one of their haunts. I do not kuow the particulars. Mr. ‘Charles Lee’ was present, 
certainly; but very little is said about it, and nothing gets into the papers. The ring 
is broken up and dispersed ; the police are picking up the members here and there. 
As for your man, he has found a hiding-place where they are least likely to look for 
him. It is in a quiet Community of Cranks—one of the many Communities which have 
been tried in this country. They admit anybody who conforms to their Rule ; they are 
only a small body; they are said to be quite harmless; they live about four miles from 
the city of Aldermanbury, N.Y. There your man is at present hiding ; he will stay there, 
if he is wise, a long time. 

“T learn further from my informant, who was one of them, that ‘Charles Lee’ is 
the ablest as well as the best-mannered man in the gang. It is he who devises new 
combinations and novel methods. He is a devil for ingenuity and ruthlessness. His 
only weakness is that he goes mad over gambling. They let him play as much as he 
pleases, but he is always made to play with one of the gang. For the rest, he is full of 
resource and always devising new schemes—a most dangerous man. He would do well, 
I repeat, to stay where he is as long as he can.” 

“Well,” said Gilbert, folding up the letter, “I am here, and he is here. Dorabyn, 
the day of your redemption draweth nigh. He is here, and I am here, and—he 
shall fight me. It shall be a duel to the death.” 

He sighed with relief; he replaced the pocket-book, and he returned to the 
consideration of the House. 
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“The disturbing influence was a girl.” 


“One expected,” if we may put his thoughts into words, “to find on the religious 
side of the Fraternity a smug and self-satisfied sectarianism. One thought the 
Master would have been something like a Primitive Methodist minister, but more 
narrow and more cock-sure ; instead of that, one finds a Prophet with eloquence, 
persuasion and nobility. He has interesting views; he has constructed an entirely 
new scheme of the universe and of humanity; and he apparently enjoys a private 
revelation of his own. On the practical side one expected there would be futility 
and pretence: on the other hand, there is solid work. What the Master actually 
teaches in matters of doctrine will be ascertained in good time; at present it 
appears that they have no creed, no articles, no chapel, no services. It is a religious 
house without any religion! As for myself, I am ashamed, thinking of my mission. 
The reason of my coming is not in the least the elevation of my soul, as the 
Master hopes. It is—what? Justice or revenge? I know not. As for the Rule, 
there is none; or, if any, it is comprised in the simple law, ‘Thou shalt do 
no reading.’ No chapel, no religious services, no sacred books, no preaching 
—a religion, therefore, without doctrines ; everybody to believe what he pleases ; 
no priest, no mysteries, no——” 

At this point Gilbert’s speculations were disturbed. The disturbing influence 
was a girl, who came into the hall with the evident intention of speaking with him. 
She was quite young—not more than nineteen or twenty ; she was bare-headed, but 
carried her hat in her hand. Gilbert sprang to his feet. Good heavens! was this 
a sister of the Community? Were all the sisters like this girl? Was he, in sober 
reality, in a paradise peopled with veritable angels? Because, you see, this girl 
possessed a face which few artists could ever imagine, invent, or find—a face 
of such purity, holiness and unworldly beauty, with so much tranquillity in it, so 
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much virginal sweetness in it, so much innocence in it, that she might have been 
standing behind the Master and whispering in his ear while he discoursed upon 
the voices and the unspeakable glories of his vision. Such a face as Dante saw in 
Beatrice, such a face as Petrarch saw in Laura—such a face was that which met 
this new brother of the House. The features of her face were perfectly regular ; 
her head was shapely, her hair fine—and it would have been abundant too, had it 
not been ruthlessly cut short just below the ears ; her eyes were grey, touched with 
blue, and very, very serious; her face was composed and grave; her mouth was 
set. It was an oval face, a Greek face, with a somewhat low forehead. Her 
stature was tall, and her figure slight. ‘This was a girl born in the House: she 
had never been outside it; she had never even spoken with any one out of the 
Community ; she had never heard any one laugh; she knew nothing of the outer 
world, except that it mostly belonged to quite the lower levels ; she had an unbounded 
belief in the Master and in the Community; and she lived for the greater part of 
her time in a world of dreams. 

“Brother Gilbert,” she began, with a pretty, maidenly blush, “the Master has 
sent me to look after you.” 

“Tt is very kind of the Master—and of you.” 

“IT generally receive new comers to the House. My name is Cicely.” 

“My Sister Cicely,” he repeated gravely. “There is no tie more delightful than 
the brotherly and sisterly bond. I hope I shall prove worthy of it.” 

The appearance of this interesting maiden was another reason why the completion 
of the business in hand must be made to wait for a day or two. 

“You are an Englishman, the Master said. My father was English, too. I hope 
you will stay. 1 think you look as if you could rise. Some who come here go away 
again very quickly.” 

“Oh!” the latest comer repeated. “It is good of you to say so. ‘They go 
away. Why do they come? Why does anybody come here ?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes they come crying and weeping—they are the sisters, 
they cry for the wickedness they have left Outside. Sometimes they are bad people, 
who come here to repent. You will find it a beautiful place for repentance—but I 
hope, Brother Gilbert, that you are not that kind. We have had burglars here.” 

“T have not done anything, Cicely, I assure you—not even a burglary.” 

“Then you begin at once, like me, on the higher levels. I have never been in 
the world at all, so that I never had the opportunity of doing anything. Otherwise 
I might have been a burglar too.” 

“Very likely indeed,” Gilbert replied, with a little laugh. ‘‘ At least " te 
remembered the very serious views of the Prophet, and was ashamed of laughing. 
“ That is—I mean—well—I shall be pleased to fall in with the customs of the House. 
And you can tell me who the members: are—all of them?” 

“Yes. But it is nearly half-past five: Restoration bell will soon ring, and you 











are not even dressed yet.” 

He was surprised at this objection. He had not expected such refinements in 
a monastery. 

“Do you dress for Restoration here, then ?” 

She looked puzzled. ‘I mean,” she said, “that you have not yet put on the 
dress of the House.” 

“Oh! but I haven’t got the dress of the House.” 

“T will show you presently where you can get one.’ 

“Oh!” He now observed that she wore a curious kind of uniform. “Is that the 
sister’s dress?” 
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“Of course it is.” 

She was such a very lovely, dainty and ethereal maiden that she even rose superior 
to her costume. The full dreadfulness of the dress did not burst upon him all at 
once—such a thing requires time ; it grows upon one ; its ugliness cannot be realised 
by the human imagination at the first aspect. There are enormities in ugliness as 
there are enormities in figures, fortunes, distances, which have to be slowly approached 
and gradually appreciated. ‘The sisters of that Community were clad in a uniform 
profoundly ugly. I cannot believe that the Master, black and dark as is that 
prophetic soul as regards art and esthetics, could possibly have invented it. Respect 
for the memory of his mother would have forbidden him to invent such a dress. 
Alas! even respect for their mothers could not restrain the sisters of the Community 
from inventing this dress. And they designed it, treacherously and wickedly, of set 
purpose to make (but no one can) a lovely woman unattractive ; and (which any one 
can do) a plain woman hideous. 

One is ashamed to write down the details. However, if it must be done—the 
dress consisted of a bodice, made of some grey stuff, and of a short, scanty skirt 
of the same material ; the skirt reached just below the knee, and then there became 
visible loose trousers, also of the same material and also short. Stout boots completed 
the costume at that end. At the other the hair was cut below the ears and pulled 
back. There was no bright ribbon either for hair or for throat. One small, very 
small concession to feminine vanity was, that the sisters were allowed to wear a 
brooch and to exercise their own taste in choosing it. It is astonishing that a 
brooch was allowed at all when a common safety-pin would have answered equally 
well. The scantiness and the brevity of the skirts forbade any sense of drapery : 
you cannot get folds, or curves, or any grace of falling drapery with only three feet 
in length to work upon. 

‘A truly wonderful face,” Gilbert observed. “It must indeed be sweet not to 
be spoiled by such a hideous dress. Poor child!” 

He shouldered his portmanteau and followed his new sister. She led him out 
of the hall into the grounds of the House. This monastery did not follow the 
usual disposition of a Benedictine house. There was in it neither cloister, nor 
cloister garth, nor chapel, nor scriptorium, nor misericordia, nor library, nor chapter- 
house. ‘There was no beauty in the buildings; no picturesque effect in the grouping 
or in the gardens. ‘The House consisted simply of the central hall, with a gaunt, 
wooden erection of four stories at either end. These contained the sleeping rooms 
for the members; those of the women at one end, and those of the men at the 
other. Nothing could be simpler than these buildings, or more hideous than the 
square structures of wood painted a dull yellow; there were no creepers over the 
wall to relieve the monotony ; there were no flower-beds along the wall ; the houses 
rose gaunt and hideous out of the bare ground. Along the side of the hall, which 
had a porch in the middle, ran a deep verandah, and at the back of the verandah 
was a low bench with a sloping back. 

In front of the House stretched a broad lawn, not too carefully kept, but still 
a pleasant breadth of green ; a few flower-beds were set at the edges; a shrubbery 
or two at the corners; the flowers were chiefly roses and lilies—in the month of 
May both roses and lilies are beginning to put forth blossoms. On the grass a 
small party were playing croquet, but languidly, perhaps because the sun, now 
sloping westward, was still hot; perhaps because they took little interest in the 
game. Along the back of the lawn was planted a fine avenue of shade trees, limes 
and elms; under these trees were benches. On one side of the lawn was a vast 
garden full of flowers, acres of flowers; not planted singly, as in a private garden, 
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where each rose bush is an object of solicitude, but in patches and squares: here 
a square of roses and there a square of lilies, and so forth—evidently a flower farm. 
On the other side stretched an equally large garden planted with strawberries, 
raspberries, and all berries that grow for the delectation of man, with the vegetables 
which correct his carnivoracity and keep him gentle—evidently a kitchen garden. 

All this, with the orchard, the pasture-land, the coppice for firewood, the cornfield 
and the rest of the fraternity farm, Gilbert discovered gradually, not at that first 
view from the porch. 

On the other side of the House were the offices—kitchen, scullery, pantry, dairy, 
—a huge place; evidently a dairy which made great quantities of butter and cheese 
and cream; some women were at work still, for one cannot clear off dairy work 
every day by twelve o’clock ; there were also the farm buildings—barns, yards, sheds, 
implements and machines ; pig-sties, cattle-pens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls; 
beehives, ponds, ricks—everything. And all well kept and in order. The Community 
knew how to farm, if they could do nothing more. One can farm, we may remark, 
without books. : 

Besides the farm there were workshops. These were now closed. Gilbert 
looked into the windows. There was the carpenter’s shop, the blacksmith’s shop, 
the shoemaker’s shop, and so on. ‘The Community, therefore, made everything 
that they could for themselves. 

He remembered the words of the sage: “ We must not think too much about 
work. It is man’s servant, not his master.” It was the true monkish idea of 
work. One must labour, not to produce fine work, artistic work, not as if good 
work is an end in itself, but in order to subjugate the body. For this purpose, 
a walk over a ploughed field, an hour’s exercise with a spade, the digging of a 
hole in order to fill it up again is sufficient and laudable. But since people must 
eat, why not utilise the labour and make it productive? Nothing, therefore, can 
be more highly recommended for monastic purposes than a farm, an orchard, and 
a garden. In the Carthusian Order every monk had his own garden to himself. 
The Master knew what was wanted when he provided the House with a farm. 

The place was very quiet. There was no sound of voices, yet women were 
at work in the kitchens and in the dairy. Did even the women refrain from 
conversation ? . 

“This,” said Cicely, opening the door of a large wooden barn, “is the ‘wardrobe 
If you will go in there, you will find all you want. I will wait for you.” 

“ Strange,” Gilbert thought, as he looked round the shelves in the wardrobe. 
“ This is the practical side of the monastery. Even a monk must have a place 
to keep his things. Did the Eremites in the desert have shelves where they kept 
their Eremitic things? Was St. Francis particular about the folds of his grey 
gown? Was there a Monmouth Street in the Solitudes?” 

He reserved further speculation on this point, and proceeded to select the 
robes of the Order. In a few minutes he emerged in his new costume, which 
was simply a suit of grey tweed, useful for working purposes. He carried the 
habits of Outside rolled up in his portmanteau. 

“Now,” he said, “I have taken the vows, and been received, and I wear the 
robes. ‘They are convenient, if not beautiful. What next, O my sister?” 

“ Now I will take you to your room.” ' 

She led the way to the men’s wing, and ran lightly up the stairs to the top of 
the house. There was a narrow passage on each floor, with doors standing open 
on either side. On the third floor the girl walked along the passage to the very end. 
“ Number forty-one,” she said: “that is your room. Do not forget the number.” 
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THE CITY OF REFUGE. 


Gilbert found him- 
self in a little room 
about ten feet square. 
It was simply furnished 
with a small camp-bed, 
one ‘chair, a washing- 
basin wiih taps for 
letting in and letting 
off water, a towel, two 
or three pegs on the 
wall for hanging clothes, 
and a small cupboard 
with shelves. No car- 
pet; no curtain; no 
blind ; a single gas jet 
without any glass. The 
lower part of the 
window was painted 
over, sO as to avoid 
the necessity of a blind. 
There was no lock or 
bolt on the door. On 
the wall was hanging 
a card with the words, 
“Make your bed. Sweep 
out your room. Brush 
your boots.” 

“ Humph !” he said ; 
“it is small—it is like 
a cell; yet a monk has 
no reason to complain 
of his cell.” 

“They are all 
exactly alike,” said the 
gir “Ours in the 
other building are just the same. What can one want more?” 

“Am I to give up my money and watch and things?” 

“Give them up? Why? They are of no use to you or to anybody else. You 
may throw them away if you like. We have no use for money among ourselves.” 

“T think I will keep them. No one knows of what use they may be some time 
or other.” 

She began to turn over the things which he laid on the chest of drawers. 
“Let me look at them. What a pretty ring! Is that your coat-of-arms? I have 
my father’s coat-of-arms, and a box fall of rings and jewels and things that 
belonged to my mother. I keep them all because they were hers. Some of us 
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“Gilbert found himself 
in a little room.” 


have things which we keep—some have nothing. We do as we please. Some of 


them say that rings are a hindrance, but I don’t think they matter.” 
“Not much, especially if you never wear them.” 
“The brother who sleeps next to you keeps things in a box. He is a bad 
man.” 
She spoke like a child who reckons up a king in history as a bad king or 
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a good king, without further discrimination. To the child, as to Cicely, all 
wickedness is alike. 

“You look like a good man,” she said. “If you are, perhaps we may meet in 
the Hour of Meditation. We often talk of meeting each other in upward flights ; 
but I have never met with anybody yet except my dead parents.” 

Gilbert listened, and marvelled. The girl gazed upon him, not boldly, but 
with clear and candid look. ‘“ You are not like any of them,” she said. “ Your 
eyes are different. You look good. I like your face and your voice. But there 
is a burden upon your soul. I do not know what kind of burden. Shake it off, 
Brother Gilbert, and try to meet me in the Hour of Meditation.” She laid her 
hand upon his arm. “Shake it off, I pray you. Leave it behind you. Forget 
the Past—forget the Past!” 

Always the same refrain. He must forget the Past. How can a man forget 
the Past ?” 

He evaded the point. There was a burden. Most likely the girl thought he 
had “done something” Outside. The burden he bore was not, however, that 
which she meant or could understand. He returned to the other man, the bad 
man, the man of the next room. 

* About the man who is bad. How do you know that he is bad?” 

“One can tell by looking at him. Besides, he does not try to improve. 
He lives in the Past always. We have no Past. It is all present and future. 
Presently he will grow tired of us and go away.” 

“What is the name of this bad man?” 

“Charles—Brother Charles. He is an Englishman, like you.” 

“Charles! Charles! Is his name Charles Lee?” 

“T do not know anybody’s name. I daresay he had some name Outside. He 
has only been here a few weeks.” 

“Next to me! He sleeps next to me! It must be the man.” 

“What do you mean?” For he changed colour, and showed signs of 
excitement.” 

“Nothing. I may, perhaps,—who knows ?—be the humble means of making 
this bad man feel sorry for certain things. He sleeps next to me.” Gilbert 
looked into the next cell. It was exactly like his own; a _ portmanteau, also 
like his own, stood in one corner. “Good!” he said: “we shall perhaps find 
opportunities of conversation.” 


WALTER BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PUBLISHERS’ UNION—WHAT IS LITERATURE ?—THE AUTHOR AS A MAN OF BUSINESS 
—PUBLISHERS versus AUTHORS—ADDRESS TO A SYNDICATOR— AUTHORS AND THE 
INCOME TAX—NEW POEMS AND NEW NOVELS—GIBSON’S DRAWINGS—AMERICAN 


JOKES. 


T is done. The publishers have formed 
a League. The poor sweated victims of 
the author’s greed have at last turned upon 
the oppressor. Mr. Gosse, 
on a memorable occasion, 
confusedly blending the 
tones of the prophet of 
righteousness with the ac- 
cents of the political econo- 
mist, admonished the greedy 
‘ author that he was killing 
the goose with the golden 
eggs. And now the goose 
has resolved to be a goose 
no longer. The Authors’ Society, a sort of 
trade union, has been answered by the crea- 
tion of a Publishers’ Union, with all the 
delightful potentialities of a literary lock-out. 
It is time, therefore, for a person without 
prejudice to say a word to both sides. 
With the spirit which prompted the creation 
of the Authors’ Society, Literature has nothing 
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to do. To define Literature exactly is not 
easy. To say at what point words become 
or cease to be literature is a problem similar 
in kind to the sophistical Greek puzzle of 
saying at what point the few become many. 
Perhaps we shall find a solution by looking 
at the genesis and history of written words. 
Literature, we find, began as religion. The 
earliest books of every nation are sacred 
books. Herbert Spencer dwells on the 
veneration which the average person feels 
for the printed word, his almost touching 
belief in books and newspapers. “I read 
it in a book” is equivalent to saying “it is 
certainly true.” The great philosopher has 
failed to see that this instinct is a survival 
from the times when the only books were 
holy books. The first book published in 
Europe, as soon as printing was invented, 
was the Latin Bible—the Mazarin Bible as 
it is called ; and it is the Bible which is 
responsible for the belief in print. Despite 
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the degradation of the printed word to- 
day, there is something fine in this tena- 
cious popular instinct, as there is something 
ignoble in all Literature which palters with 
it. The Literature of every country is 
still sacred. The books of its sages and 
seers should still be holy books to it. The 
true man of letters always was and must 
always be a lay priest, even though he 
seem neither to preach nor to be religious 
in the popular sense of those terms. The 
qualities to be sought for in Literature are 
therefore inspiration and sincerity. The man 
of letters is born, not made. His place is 
in the Temple, and it is not his fault that 
the money-changers have set up their stalls 
there. But, in addition to these few chosen 
spirits, born in every age to be its teachers, 
there is an overwhelming multitude of writers 
called into being by the conditions of the 
time. These are the artists whom Stevenson 
likened to the “Daughters of Joy.” They 
are cunning craftsmen, turning out what 
the public demands, without any priestly 
consciousness, and sometimes even without 
conscience, mere tradesmen with—at bottom 
—the souls of tradesmen. 
charm, but lacks significance. They write 
essays which are merely amusing, histories 
which are only facts, and stories which are 
only lies. The capacity of the world for 
reading the uninspired is truly astonishing, 
and the hundred worst books may be found 
in every booksellers window. Would that 
it were of books that Occam had written : 
“Non sunt multiplicandi praeter necessi- 
tatem”! The men who produce these un- 
necessary books perform a necessary function, 
as things are. Why should they be less 
well treated than boot-makers or tailors, 
butchers or bakers or candlestick makers ? 
Why should they not get as much as possible 
for their labours? Why should they not, like 
every other kind of working man, found a 
Labour Union? Indeed, instead of censuring 
these authors for trying to obtain a fair wage, 
I feel rather inclined to reproach them 
for not having more closely imitated the 
methods of Trades-Unionism, for not having 
welded the whole writing body into a strong 
association for the enforcement of fair prices 
and the suppression of sweating, which is 
more monstrous and wide-spread in the 
literary than in any other profession what- 
ever. Such an organisation would be met 
by many difficulties, for writing differs from 
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Their work has , 





other species of skilled labour by the immense 
differences of individual talent, while from 
professions in which there are parallel varia- 
tions of skill, ¢.g., law and medicine, it differs 
by the fact that there is no initial qualification 
(by examination) attesting a minimum amount 
of skill. Not even grammar is necessary for 
authorship, or even for successful authorship. 
Besides which, writing is done byinnumerable 
persons in their spare time—Literature is a 
world of inky-fingered blacklegs. Thus, 
writing admits neither of the union-fixed 
minimum wage of the manual labourer, nor of 
the etiquette-fixed fee of the professional ; so 
that the methods of the trade union are only 
partially applicable to the ink-horny-handed 
sons of toil. But even the possible has not 
yet been achieved, so that the current idea 
of an organisation of the writing classes, 
against which publishers have had to gird up 
their loins to fight, has very little foundation. 
There is nothing but a registered dis-organi- 
sation. What the publishers are really afraid 
of is not a Society, but a man, and that man 
a middle-man, no other than that terrible 
bogey, the agent, who drinks champagne 
out of their skulls. 

So much for the author-craftsman. But 
what of the author-priest? Do the com- 
mercial conditions apply to him? Certainly 
they do—with this important modification, 
that, while with the author-craftsman the 
commercial conditions may justly regulate 
the matter and manner of his work, with 
the author-priest the commercial conditions 
do not begin until he has completed his 
work. The state of the market, the con- 
dition of the public mind—these will have no 
influence on the work itself. Not a comma 
nor a syllable will he alter for all the gold of 
Afric. But, the manuscript once finished, 
the commercial considerations begin. The 
prophet has written his message, but the 
world has yet to hear it. Now, we cannot 
easily conceive Isaiah or Jeremiah hawking 
round his prophecies at the houses of pub- 
lishers, or permitting a smart Yankee to 
syndicate them through the world, or even 
allowing popular magazines to dribble them 
out by monthly instalments. But the modern 
prophet has no housetop, and it is as difficult 
to imagine him moving his nation by voice 
alone as arranging with a local brother-seer 
to trumpet forth the great tidings simulta- 
neously at New York in order to obtain the 
American copyright. Even if he should try 











to teach the people by word of mouth, there 
will be bare benches unless he charges for 
admission, as all lecturers will tell you. 
People value at nothing what they can get 
for nothing ; and, as Stevenson suggested, “‘ if 
we were charged so much a head for sunsets, 
or if God sent round a drum before the 
hawthorns came in flower, what a work should 
we not make about their beauty!” No, 
the prophet cannot escape the commercial 
question. For, in order that his message may 
reach his age, it must be published, and publi- 
cation cannot be achieved without expense. 
Tolstoi himself, who gives his books freely 
to the world, cannot really save the public the 
expense of buying them. All he sacrifices is 
that comparatively small proportion of the 
returns which is claimed by the author in 
royalties ; he cannot eliminate the profits of 
the publisher, the bookseller, etc., etc. For 
between the message and its hearers come a 
great number of intermediaries, many of them 
inevitable. We will assume for the purposes 
of our analysis that our prophet is already 
popular. The hearers are waiting eagerly. 
Here is the manuscript, there are the readers. 
Problem—to bring them together. This is 
the task of the publisher. Incidentally, the 
publisher employs the printer, bookbinder, 
etc. ; but this part of the business, though 
usually undertaken by the publisher, does not 
necessarily belong to him. He is essentially 
only the distributer. In return for this 
function of distribution, whether it includes 
supervising mechanical production or not, 
the publisher is entitled to his payment. 
How much? Evidently, exactly as much as 
is made by capital and personal service in 
business generally. The shillings of the 
public are the gross returns for the book. 
These have to be divided between all the 
agents employed in producing the book— 
author, printer, binder, publisher, bookseller, 
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etc. This is not literally what happens, but it 
is arithmetically true in the long run. How 
much for each? Evidently just as much as 
they can each get, for there is no right but 
might and nothing but tug-of-war. There is 
nothing absolute in the partition of profits: 
infinite action and reaction. While the costs 
of the mechanical part are comparatively 
stable, the relation of author and publisher 
oscillates ceaselessly ; and while the cautious 
publisher by the multiplicity of his trans- 
actions may rely upon an average of profits, 
like all business men plucking stability out 
of the heart of vicissitude, the author has 
no such surety. Between merit and reward 
there is in literature no relation. Just as the 
vulgar music-hall singer may earn a larger 
income than the profoundest statesman, so 
may the tawdry tale-teller drive the thinker 
and artist out of the market. The artistic 
value of a book is therefore absolutely un- 
related to the commercial value ; but such 
commercial value as there is—to whom 
should it fall if not to the author? Like the 
other parties, he has a right to all he can get. 
“The best work at the best prices” is no 
unworthy motto. The Authors’ Society, in- 
deed, tries to put this non-moral principle of 
valuation upon an ethical basis. It says, for 
instance, that if the publisher reckons his 
office expenses in the cost of production, 
then the author has a right to reckon 
his, even including any journeys or re- 
searches he may have had to make in 
order to write his book. But this right is 
not only an ethical fallacy, it is a politico- 
economical one, because the economical 
question is only concerned with the dés¢ri- 
bution of the work, and the money or the 
heart’s blood that went to make it has 
nothing to do with the question, while 
the publisher’s office expenses are of the 
essence of the question. Some authors 
also claim that the publisher has no 
right to make successful books pay for 
unsuccessful. But here again he has every 
right, The publisher is not a piece-worker ; 
he has to keep a large organisation going, 
involving ramifications in every town. It 
is the existence of this network, of this 
distributive mechanism, that enables the suc- 
cessful book to be sold everywhere ; and the 
publisher, like every business man, must allow 
percentages for bad debts and unprofitable 
speculations. Publishers have a right to 
capture the bulk of the profits of authors’ 
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first books, because they largely supply the 
author with his public. It is surprising how 
even good books have to be pressed on an 
unwilling world, much as cards are forced by 
conjurers. The number of people that select 
their books by their own free-will is incredibly 
small. On the other hand, when a popular 
author brings a publisher a book, it is he who 
improves the publisher’s distributing agency, 
by bringing him new clients, and even some- 
times strengthening his position with book- 
sellers and libraries, by enabling him, armed 
with a book universally in demand, to fight 
against deductions and discounts throughout 
his business generally. And, just as the 
publisher may rightly depress the profits of 
an unknown author, so the popular author 
has a moral right to larger royalties—which 
right, however, would avail him nothing 
were it not backed by might. It is in the 
competition of rival publishers that his 
strength lies. And here comes in the question 
of the agent. Publishers may rave as they 
will, but authors have every right to employ 
agents to save them from the unpleasant 
task of chaffering and of speaking highly of 
themselves. And it is the author who pays 
the agent, not the publishers, their whinings 
notwithstanding. The agent may indeed 
squeeze out larger sums than publishers like 
to disgorge—but how can he obtain more 
than the market-value? Political economy 
is dead against the possibility. He cannot, 
in fact, obtain more than the author may and 
frequently does obtain for himself. If a 
competing publisher offers a larger sum than 
will pay him in coin, at any rate he will not 
offer more than will pay him in reputation, or 
in the extension of his c/éen¢é/e on the lines 
indicated above. It is still only the market- 
value. Ifthe reputation honourably built up 
by the labours of years comes to have a 
monetary value outside the monetary value 
of the particular book—a sort of goodwill 
value, in fact,—why should the author or 
his agent be abused for obtaining it? Will 
not the publisher in his turn grind down the 
unknown man to the lowest possible penny ? 
The prostration of the publisher before the 
celebrity is only equalled by his insolence 
towards the obscure. Is there any author 
who has not suffered in his beginnings from 
the greed of publishers? Far from making 
money at the start, how many authors have 
got a hearing without having had to pay 
for it out of their own pockets? “The 
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wrongs of publishers” is a good red-herring 
to draw across the track, a smart counter- 
cry. But publishers have still the game in 
their hands all along the line. Not a fewstill 
keep their accounts secret, still recklessly 
supply themselves with that opportunity 
which, the proverb says, makes even honest 
men thieves. As for America—what goes 
on across that week of ocean who dares 
conjecture? And now, what with wars and 
rumours of wars—ah me ! 


N forming a Masters’ Union, the publishers 
have at last abandoned the pretence of 
being swayed by any but pecuniary consider- 
ations in the exercise of their high function. 
There is something refreshing in this clearing 
of the air, in this abandonment of the Joseph 
Surface manner. And yet, I confess, my 
heart shelters a regret for the old style of 
publisher, as for the old style of author. 
Something of picturesque clings even to 
Jacob Tonson, with “ his two left legs.” The 
publisher as the patron of genius, the nurser 
of young talent, the re-inspirer of old, the 
scholar and gentleman, at once the friend and 
the banker of his authors, makes a pleasing 
figure. It was perhaps more ideal than real, 
for even of Murray we read in Lord Beacons- 
field’s Letters: “Washington Irving de- 
manded a large price. Murray murmured. 
Irving talked of posterity and the badness 
of the public taste, and Murray said that 
authors who wrote for posterity must publish 
on their own account.” Still, if the publisher 
would live up to this ideal, his would remain 
an honourable profession, instead of sinking 
to a trade. He would rank with the rare 
theatrical manager to whom art is dearer 
than profit—if such a one still survive. But 
the trail of business is over the age: the 
theatrical manager is a shameless tradesman, 
and more and more the publisher will 
become the mere distributer if indeed he be 
not eliminated by a mechanical organisation. 
The popular author needs only a central store 
to supply the trade with his printed writings, 
the cost of production of which is covered 
by the first day’s sales. 


UT if we can forgive the publisher for 
succumbing to the business spirit of 

the age, we cannot as readily acquiesce in 
the huckstering spirit that has crept over 
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literature. The “battle of the books” has 
become one of account-books, and the 





literary columns of the newspapers bristle 
with pecuniary paragraphs. Even the 
“chatter about Shelley” was better than the 
contemporary gossip about the takings of 
authors, for the most part vastly exaggerated. 
A paragraph which must have inflated him 
with pride led to a friend of mine being haled 
up before the Income Tax Commissioners. 
“How long have you been an author?” he 
was asked in addition. “Six years,” he 
replied. “And you have only paid income 
tax for five!” was the horrified exclamation. 
Here is the nemesis of all this foolish fuss 
about Z. S. D. The British mind now 
supposes authorship to be a trade, like any 
other. You go into it, and you at once 
begin to make a regular income; and, once 
successful, you go on steadily earning large 
sums, automatically. The thing works itself. 
You are never ill or uninspired; you are 
never to let your mind lie fallow, never to 
travel and gather new inspiration, never to 
shut up shop and loaf. You simply go on 
making so much a year—for do not the 
papers say so? And that you should cherish 
the immoral sentiments contained in the 
following stanzas, as at least two authors of 
my acquaintance do, is simply incredible to 
the envious Philistine. 


THE AUTHOR TO THE SYNDICATOR. 


Thou lord of bloated syndicates, 
Thou master of the mint, 

Who payest at the highest rates 
And takest without stint, 


Go back, go back to wild New York, 
Go back across the sea ; 

Go, corners make in beans and pork, 
No corners make in me. 


For thou art ’cute and thou art smart, 
No dead flies hang on thee ; 

Thou carest not one jot for Art, 
But only Z. S. D. 


Go back, go back, etc. 
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Thy aims are low, thy profits high ; 
Thy mind is only bent, 
Whatever live, whatever die, 
To scoop in cent. per cent. 
Go back, go back, etc. 


To thee the greatest authors are 
Those who most greatly sell ; 
But he whose soul is as a Star— 

Why, he may go to Hell! 


Go back, go back to wild New York, 
Go back across the sea ; 

Go, corners make in beans and pork, 
No corners make in me. 


An author’s income must be indeed difficult 
to adjudge. He is the manufacturer of a 
patent article—which only he can turn out. 
But he is also the vendor thereof, and his 
transactions involve sales of serial- as well as 
book-rights synchronised in two or more 
countries—a tedious and delicate task. And 
a great part of his business—“ the tributes 
that take up his time,” the MSS. he has to 
read, etc., etc.—must be conducted entirely 
without profit, or rather must be run at a 
loss. Who can determine what are the 
working expenses of so complex an industrial 
enterprise? An artist subtracts the cost of 
his models: may an author subtract the 
cost of the experiences which supply him 
with his material, and, if so, how are they 
to be estimated? Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. 
Anthony Hope both write historical novels ; 
but while the former buys and studies large 
quantities of books, and travels to see castles 
and battlefields, the latter professedly works 
from intuition. Are both these men’s incomes 
to be treated alike? Goethe deliberately fell 





in love so as to write poems when the passion 
had subsided : how much should be deducted 
from his gross returns to cover the working 
expenses of his love-affairs? And even when 
we do not go about it in such coldblood, 
our art—is it not woven of our pain and our 
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passion, our “emotions recollected in tran- 
quillity”? Do these emotions cost us nothing? 
Do they not “wear and tear” our system, 
justifying us in writing off 5 per cent. for 
depreciation in our machinery? Countless 
are the problems that arise out of this new 
view of authorship as an exact trade. 
Scientifically speaking, the author is a 
piece-worker, whose productiveness is fitful 
and tempotary. However widely the fame 
of his business extend, he cannot extend it ; 
he cannot increase his output by adding new 
clerks or new branches : every order received 
means work for his own brain and his own 
hands. If he keep other hands they are 
called ghosts, and such ghosts are frowned 
upon even by the Psychical Society. No, 
the more I think of it, the more it is borne 
in upon me that authors should be exempted 
from income tax altogether—if, indeed, 
the income itself should not rather be 
provided for them (free of duty) by a 
grateful Government. Carlyle is said to 





have claimed exemption on the ground that 
the earnings of a writer are incalculable : it 
seems to me that it is rather the working 
expenses which are incalculable. “I some- 
times sit and yearn for anything in the 
shape of an income that would come in,” 
wrote poor sick Stevenson on a languorous 
summer afternoon,—by the way, I hope his 
doctors’ expenses were deducted from his 
gross returns, as incurred in order to keep 
the writing machinery going; or did he 
perchance fly to Samoa to escape the tax 
altogether ?—“ Mine has all got to be gone 
and fished for with the immortal mind of 
man. What I want is the income that really 
comes in of itself, while all you have to do 
is just to blossom and exist, and sit on 
chairs.” Poor R. L. S. !—does it not make 
you think of “mighty poets in their misery 
dead”? Does it not—if you are more 
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prosaic—bring home to you the absurdity of 
taxing professional incomes as though they 
were akin to those which “come in* to the 
happy folk who have but “to blossom and 
exist and sit on chairs”? And will you not, 


whoever you are, rejoice that the work done 
with so much art and conscience and suffer- 
ing obtained, in Stevenson’s latter days, its 
highest possible money-reward through the 
much-abhorred Agent? Why do not million- 
aires hear of the woes of authors and send 
Why do not 


them anonymous bank-notes ? 
“national testi- 
monials” happen in 
the author’s lifetime < 
in the shape of purses 
of gold? They are 
more digestible than 
posthumous _ stones. 
Alas! the author’s 
path is thornyenough, 
And it is against this 
jaded, unhappy creature that the publishers 
have had to make a Union! Well, well, 
there will soon be no Authors’ Union ex- 
cept the Workhouse. 








HE writing men who assemble in the 

second series of Mr John Davidson’s 
Fleet Street Eclogues (John Lane) are re- 
freshingly free from shop. No word have 
they to say of serial rights and the price 
per thousand, being of poetry all compact, 
even when they address themselves to the 
prosaic problems of the modern. ’Tis a 
happy thought of Mr. Davidson’s, this sym- 
posiastic method of writing poetry, for it 
enables him to remain “ without prejudice,” 
not responsible for his puppets’ opinions, 
which often cancel one another. Even when 
Basil sings like an aspirant for the Laureate- 
ship, sceptical Menzies cries out— 


** Whence comes this patriotic craze ? 


Spare us at least the hackneyed brag 
About the famous English flag.” 


But he is converted when Basil cries out— 


‘* We are the World’s forlorn hope,” 


and, instead of cavilling at the unmusical 
line, he echoes and re-echoes it. Does Mr. 
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Davidson, perhaps, pronounce “ forlorn” in 
three syllables? On the other hand, few 
poets have surpassed the music or the 
matter of this : 


‘* For the fate of the elves is nearly the same 
As the terrible fate of men : 
To love ; to rue ; to be and pursue 
A flickering wisp of the fen. 


“We must play the game with a careless smile, 
Though there’s nothing in the hand, 
We must toil as if it were worth our while 
Spinning our ropes of sand ; 
And laugh and cry, and live and die, 
At the waft of an unseen hand.” 


Yes, if the first series of the Fleet Street 
Eclogues remains superior to the second in 
melody, pict'tresqueness, manliness, tender- 
ness, and fearless acceptance of life, it is 








only by virtue of priority. Mr. Davidson may 
not be the Poet of the Twentieth Century, 
but he is in the running. 


R. FREDERICK TENNYSON comes 

of a poetic stock, but his poetry rarely 
climbs heavenward like Jack’s beanstalk. 
His Poems of the Day and Year (Lane) 
are gentle and pensive and pretty, and 
undistinguished. Six or seven of them, 
however, are really poetry. “The First of 
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March” is full of vivid descriptive touches, 
and the same quality of quiet veracity marks 
“The Blackbird,” a charming picture of a 
village and all that happens “while the 
blackbird sings.” There is power of another 
sort in “ Death and the Shepherd,” “ Follow 
Now,” and “To the Poet.” “The Glory of 
Nature” recalls Blanco White’s one sonnet— 


© Tf only once weird Time had rent asunder 
The curtain of the clouds, and shown us Night 
Climbing into the awiul Infinite 
Those stairs whose steps are worlds, above and 
under, 
Glory on glory, wonder upon wonder.” 


That is a majestic figure, Night climbing the 
stairs of the Infinite ; it has the splendour 
and the vagueness of Milton—or Francis 
Thompson. In Divers’ Ditties (Archibald 
Constable) Mr. Alec McMillan’s muse seeks 
the same inspiration as Mr. Kipling’s Depart- 
mental Ditties, and will therefore be chiefly 
prized by Anglo-Indians, though a mere 
Anglian can appreciate the humour of the 
parodies. But amid all these mysterious 
allusions to Wallahs and Syeds, C.I.E.’s and 
C.S.I’s, I came upon a reference which 
went straight home to my heart : 


‘© Engrossed on creamy foolscap fair, 
I'll send it to the High Court— there 
The upright Judge whom men call Straight 
Will give it due regard and weight.” 


And to think that he should now be adjudi- 
cating on quite different manuscripts in the 
High Court of Pall Mall! 

From Stockton, California, Elwyn Irving 
Hoffmann pleads fora hearing as a poet, and 
asks for one friendly smile on his Povms. 
Well, here it is. There are flashes of 
inspiration throughout that atone for the 
faults of style and grammar. “ Furtherest,” 
“emperoric,” “lay” for “lie,” etc., attest 
deficiencies of education as clearly as these 
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lines on “The Wild Horses of Nevada” 
attest the gift of singing : 


‘* See them rise from the plain and flee, 
Circle and snort, and circle and wheel, 
Forward and back as their leader leads, 
Free as the light-winged birds are free, 
Free as the winds they snuff and feel, 
Free as nought else in the world is free— 

Nevada’s wind-blown steeds.” 


Young Hoffinann seems an embryonic Joa- 
quin Miller—to whom, indeed, one of his 
poems is addressed. There! wild horses 
shall not drag more from me till I see more 
of his work. 

In The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
(Heinemann) the writer of Joanna Trait, 
Spinster, has mixed good freshly observed 
scenes of low or shabby-genteel life with 
stagey situations, and I can only adjure her 
to “throw away the worser half” next time. 
The crisis of the story is a woman’s despair 
through the return of her manuscript from a 
publisher. But he has only returned it for a 
change of title! What publisher would be 
so foolish? Miss Annie E. Holdsworth has 
undoubted emotional power, but she must 
think more. “George Fleming” has given 
us neither novel nor play this season, only 
a booklet—For Plain Women Only (Lane). 
It is wiser than it is long, and wittier than 
it is wise. Mirrors, Bonnets, Ruffles, Bead 
Trimmings, Waistbands, to say nothing of 
Tailor-made Women, all figure in the amus- 
ing dialogues between Theodore and _ his 
Aunt Lavinia. A sort of Sartor Resartus 
done into the feminine. Woman's Folly 
(Heinemann), from the Italian of Gemma 
Ferrugia, is notable for an amusing preface 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who considers that 
it marks the Ultima Thule of the “new 
woman.” Certainly she can go little further 
than murdering her unfaithful husband with- 
out a jot of jealousy. There is enough 
original psychology to justify Helen Zim- 
mern’s translation. Another translation 
issued by the same publisher may be more 
confidently recommended—Jsvael among the 
Nations, from the French of Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, unquestionably the best and most 
interesting book yet done on the Jew and the 
Jewish question. Considering it is the work 
of a Christian, it is surprisingly well-informed, 
and has a remarkable philosophic grasp of 
the inner spirit of Judaism and of the subtle 
psychology of the Jew. That it is dead 
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against anti-Semitism is only natural, for 
the author is an impartial scientific thinker, 
and dissects the charges against the Jews 
one by one, till they are almost reduced to 
vanishing point. He contends, indeed, that, 
so far from being one in blood and thought 
with other Semites, the Jews were the 
original anti-Semites, protesting against the 
faith and morals of the tribes around them, 
and that /udenhetze is a 
aig ; TF) 

childish attempt to shift the Hn 
responsibility for the failures es 

of modern societies. The hs 
indebtedness of Christianity 
to the mother-religion is 
fully acknowledged by this 
true Christian, and the whole 
book is a model of fairness. 
Happily science knows no 
distorting passions. Still, 
till the Jew himself works 
scientifically at the study of bis own history, 
heredity and psychology—and he has only 
made a beginning—it is idle to expect 
absolute accuracy. Moreover, in estimating 
the faults of the Jew, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
unconsciously measures him against an 
imaginary ideal Frenchman or English- 
man, with his Christian conscience and 
code of honour. But the question is one 
of averages, and a daily reading of the 
newspapers and a goodly experience of 
life does not convince me of the moral 
superiority of the average citizen. And 
even if the highest Christian type were 
superior to the highest Jewish, the lowest 
Jewish type is immeasurably superior to the 
lowest “Christian.” Judaea boasts no Jane 
Cakebreads. The question of anti-Semitism 
crops up again in the “Reply” to Max 
Nordau published by Constable & Co., and 
entitled Regeneration. “Where Nordau cries 
rotten eggs, cleanly chicks may be hatching, 
and where he shrieks ‘Degeneration’ the 
optimist may retort ‘ Regeneration.’” So I 
wrote two years ago ; and now the optimist 
retorts it for three hundred pages. Not so 
brilliantly as Nordau_ shrieked it, though, 
nor always so logically as he thinks. On 
the Jewish question he perpetuates the old 
fallacy of regarding the wealth-seeking Jew, 
engendered by persecution, as the permanent 
type, whereas in England educated Jews are 
gravitating far more to the professions than 
to money-making businesses. The ablest 
chapter in a clever and interesting book 
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deals with the position of the German and 
Scandinavian woman. 

If “ Willian: J. Locke” had not written 
At the Gate of Sa:aria, 1 should have pro- 
nounced The Demagogue and Lady Phayre 
a promising book. But having looked to see 
the author win his way into the front rank, 
I find his new book as disappointing as the 
title is amateurish. True, there are touches 
that still bespeak the artistic hand, especially 
the finishing touches, and the tale is powerful 
enough. But the bulk of it is machine-made. 
It has almost the air of having been written 
for Mr. Heinemann’s “Pioneer Series.” 
Which is fatal. 


._ there yet exists an 
“American” literature is a moot 
point ; but everybody admits that American 
humour is a distinctly new product. Its 
originality is said to consist in exaggeration. 
For my part, I think it is its originality that 
has. been exaggerated. The most striking 
feature of the American humourist is his 
sameness ; he serves up daily the same old 
jokes, and his merit chiefly consists in his 
inexhaustible ingenuity in dressing them up 
afresh. England, according to Voltaire, has 
many religions, but only one sauce. America 
has only one joke, but many sauces. This 
one joke is the tenacity of the young man’s 
attentions to the daughter of the reluctant 
father. England has several leading jokes— 
all equally frequent and equally unamusing 
—the masher, the mother-in-law, and the 
endless epic of the latchkey. But as for 
America’s leading joke, it is eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere. A few others are, however, 
distinguishable on the field. There are the 











Jew joke, the tramp joke, the Irish joke, the 
German joke, the Chinese joke, the nigger 
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joke, the cowboy joke, and the Farmer 
Hayseed joke—a weary treadmill indeed for 
the humourist to tread, though most of the 
steps represent internal political problems. In 
the hope of a new joke I turned to Charles 
Dana Gibson’s Drawings, which, by a happy 
innovation, Mr. Lane has published at the 
Bodley Head. It is a beautiful volume of 
beautiful drawings, beautifully reproduced. 
Mr. Gibson merits the pride with which his 
countrymen speak of him. He has created 
“the American girl,” and a charming creature 
she is, though modelled on an Irish girl, 
they will tell you in the Latin Quarter. I 
prefer his later freer manner to his earlier 
heavier manner. Equally at ease in society 
and street types, he doubles the parts of 
Du Maurier and Phil May, while as a 
depicter of the Parisian scenes amid which 
he has made his home he is at his happiest. 
But how of the jokes? And how far is he 
“American”? Well, his leading joke is 





THE GSSON TRINITY 


the desire of English noblemen to wed: his 
“American girl” (which shows their good 
taste at least as much as their mercenari- 
ness) ; and this joke is obviously only one of 
the Protean variations of the great American 
joke. There is, indeed, the national paucity 
of humorous ideas about this sketch-book 
of his, and I gave up counting the number of 
times in which the figure of Cupid does 
symbolic duty. One drawing— That Rest- 
less Sea ”—consists of nothing else. Another 
stock joke is the Englishman’s impervious- 
ness to the joke—which is perhaps why I 
can’t see it. “ When is a joke not a joke? 
When you are telling it to an Englishman.” 
Of the jokes I did understand, here are the 
newer: “‘ Robinson is very anxious to marry 
again.” ‘Why, I didn’t know his wife was 
dead.’ ‘She isn’t. That’s the reason he is 
so anxious about it. She is with him now.’” 
(Mrs. Robinson is, of course, stout and 
spectacled, with one of Gibson’s best 
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American girls in the background.) “‘ But, 
Ethel, how do you know that this young 
man loves you? Has he told you so?’ 
‘Oh no, mamma! _ But if you could only 
see the way he looks at me when I am 
not looking at him!’” “Bishop Gullem: 
‘My dear young lady, have you started in 
this year to do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you?’ Dear young 
lady: ‘Yes, I’ve quit speaking to those 
Grigsby girls.’” “ Visitors: ‘She is at home? 
How provoking!’ Hostess: ‘ Horrors ! 
Well, tell them I will be right down.” These 
be good japes, but are they American? The 
Parisian sketches are more undeniably home 
grown, for is not Paris a Continental annexe 
to America? 





HE illustrations in our English books 
have improved visibly of late. Perhaps 

the most delightful of the season are those 
with which Charles Robinson has enriched 
Mr. Lane’s charming edition of Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses. Good, too, are 
the appropriately Pre-Raphaelite pictures 
by Patten Wilson that go with Catherine 


Tynan Hinkson’s Miracle Plays, issued 


by the same publisher, whose re-issue of 
Walter Crane’s Picture Books is another 
feather in the cap of the Bodley Head. 
Messrs. Warne have called in the graceful 


pencil of Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A., to add to 
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the many cnarms of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's Two Little Pilgrims Progress ; 
while the poetic pictures of Mr. W. H. 
Margetson are in harmony with the fantasy 
of Miss Bessie Hatton’s The Village of Youth 
(Hutchinson), a wise and pretty book which 
shows that even actresses may have brains. 
Messrs. Macmillan have not done so well 
with the illustrations to Mr. Joseph Jacob’s 
edition of Reynard the Fox—that original 
“Jungle Book,” the ancient and medizval 
history of which the editor treats with his 
usual lively learning. This is perhaps as good 
a place as any other to praise Mr. Percy 
Sturdee’s Japanese pictures which I saw ex- 
hibited in the Haymarket. Mr. Sturdee set 
up his easel for four years in rural Japan, 
away from the Treaty Ports; and thus his 


vivid and felicitous impressions record a 
charming, naive life, which is destined to 
disappear before the fell advances of civilisa- 
tion and the national cockiness engendered 
by the victory over China, 


I. ZANGWILL. 








